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Alton Box Board & Paper Co., No. 1, 145-inch Machine. 


BECAUSE 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Most Effective Method of Removing Water from Sheet and Felt 
Eliminates Blowing and Crushing at Presses 
No Marks to Be Ironed Out at Calenders 


Keeps Felt Clean and Open— Lower Felt Cost 


The results of the Beloit Drum Roll illustrated above were so satisfactory that the Alton Box Board and Paper Company 


immediately ordered a BELOIT Suction Drumroll for their No. 2 Machine. 


The Beloit Way (2°) is the ModernWay 


TAPPI FALL MEETING—Philedelphia- Atlantic City—September 18-21, 1935 
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elateieaae NAVA AAA ANANDA 
AN UNGRAPHITED PACKING 


for pumps handling 
PULP AND PAPER STOCK 


is service it is imperative the e packing contain no graphite or other objectionable ingredients 
In this service it is imperative that th king t graphit ther objectionable ingredient 
that will work their way into the stock being pumped—thus ruining the finished product. 


tC wsam Par ore 


ODORLESS 
“TASTELESS 
STAINLESS 


ELIMINATES THIS HAZARD 


“-KLERO” contains no graphite in its lubricant, which is colorless and odorless, and has a high melting 
point. 





An Ideal Packing for Stock Pumps and Jordans 


The lubricant in a packing is of vital importance. Unlubri- 
cated packings, generally flax, are oftentimes used, but at the 
expense of the pump shaft, resulting in scored shafts and in- 
terrupted production. The lubricant in ‘‘Klero” keeps it soft 
and pliable, increasing the life of both the packing and shaft. 





Send for Free 
Working Sample. 


State Size. 
GREENE, TWEED & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 
109 DUANE ST. NEW YORK CITY 
ARPRPENPLNPEAPLRPNPLAPERPLRPERDARPANPARPAR PAR PANDA 
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Bureaucracy Out Of Business 


HE Supreme Court decision in the Schechter 
Poultry case, delivered Monday, May 27, was 
conclusive and decisive. 

The substance of the decision was that the N.R.A. 
set-up was unconstitutional. It was a unanimous 
decision. 

We believe that the decision had been thoroughly 
discounted. We believe that to the paper industry 
particularly, every division had been thoroughly con- 
vinced a year ago that certain provisions of the 
N.R.A. were destined to failure, particularly all the 
enforcement provisions. We believe that the paper 
industry was well prepared to continue the voluntary 
operation of its codes as they have been conducted 
during the past year. 

There is no doubt but that the codes and the at- 
tempts to operate under them have been of great 
educational value to every division of industry and 
that out of this education has grown a voluntary 
acceptance of certain remedial and beneficent pro- 
visions which are certain of future continuance. 

We have been convinced for a long time that when 
the whole N.R.A. matter came before the Supreme 
Court for a final adjudication, its members could not 
fail to rule unanimously against the manner in which 
the solemn congressional authority delegated to the 
President had been transferred to individuals and 
administrators in a manner wholly repugnant to the 
traditions of this country. 

The whole N.R.A. procedure and set-up constituted 
a move that was bound to fail. Had Congress dele- 
gated this authority to a commission, like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, composed of various 
members who decided the manner and methods of 
operation after due investigation, consideration and 


decision, the N.R.A. might not have been declared 
unconstitutional. 

To our way of thinking, the Supreme Court has 
ruled against the haste and waste of the N.R.A. and 
the conveyance of judicial authority to individuals 
wholly unqualified to administer same. 

We believe that so far as the paper industry is 
concerned, there will be no confusion or dislocation 
of operations resulting from the decision. The various 
units of the industry are co-operating in a better, 
broader and more effective manner than ever before. 

Since the adoption of the code in the closing weeks 
of 1933, the paper industry has experienced more con- 
structive operations than ever before. Fully eighty 
or eighty-five per cent of the units of the industry 
are articulating co-operatively. We always have 
had “chiseling” in the paper industry and always will 
have it under any form of administration. But the 
industry knows today who the “chiselers” are and 
what they are doing. The proportion of “chiselers” 
is smaller than the industry has ever known. 

The paper industry knows its statistics today as 
it never knew them before. 

The paper industry has accomplished its adjust- 
ment to demand and supply conditions. In examin- 
ing the reports of one division before us today, we 
find that the difference between the orders received, 
which amount to several hundred thousand tons, and 
the shipments during the five-month period, there is 
a difference of only eighteen hundred tons, a differ- 
ence of less than one-tenth of one per cent, showing 
that the industry is making no stock, investing no 
money in raw materials and labor to create stocks, 
but on the contrary, insisting that they must have 
orders in hand before the mills will make the paper. 
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In our judgment, the paper industry situation is 
but a cross-section of all industries, for we cannot 
conceive how, under today’s conditions, any manu- 
facturer will run up stock in the face of the uncertain 
demand and the predictions that competition will 
become fiercer and prices for manufactured commodi- 
ties may decline. 

We feel sure that as the situation is carefully 
analyzed, with the certainty that the good features 
of the N.R.A. experience will be retained, and the 
pestiferous bureaucratic, political interference with 
business eliminated, business will presently surge 
forward toward normal proportions. 


Meetings of Superintendents 


NOTHER annual meeting of the American Pulp 

and Paper Mill Superintendents Association is 
history. It was held on June 5, 6, and 7, 1935, in 
Richmond, Va., and was the sixteenth annual national 
convention of the association. 

The first two annual meetings, those of 1919 and 
1920, were held in Chicago. Then New York, Kala- 
mazoo, Springfield, Mass., Dayton, Ohio, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Detroit, Richmond, Va., Pittsfield, 
Mass., Wausau, Wis., Philadelphia, Pa., Dayton, 
Ohio, Buffalo, N. Y., Green Bay, Wis., and Poland 
Spring, Me., each in the order named, became the 
convention Mecca for its respective year or years 
beginning with 1921 for New York City. Now the 
1935 meeting is over and Richmond, Va., as pre- 
viously stated, was the meeting place. 

It is rather well understood that the association 
was conceived and created to fill a need. Closer con- 
tacts between operating executives were deemed 
advisable to permit discussion of mutual problems— 
thereby making it possible for each to benefit from 
the combined experience of all. 

Changes in processes and equipment within the 
industry and in the economic aspects of the trade 
came rapidly and have continued to come in recent 
years. Many of these changes have come up for con- 
sideration in one or more of the annual meetings of 
the association or in some of its divisional meetings. 

There is no doubt but that these meetings have 
done much to stimulate thought and have made it 
possible for many operating executives to improve 
conditions within their plants—both from the stand- 
point of production efficiency and personnel relations. 
Without the organized effort of the association, it is 
doubtful if some which have been benefited by its 
activities would have shared so well. It is always 
easier to learn from the experiences of others than 
it is to originate. It is essential, however, that each 





individual co-operate for the benefit of the whole. 

Mr. Terry, retiring president of the association, in 
his message before the Richmond meeting brought 
home most effectively that same thought by repeat- 
ing the question of an active member “Whither are 
we going?” and then suggesting that the answer to it 
is largely in the hands of the membership and specifi- 
cally in the hands of those to whom authority has 
been delegated. 


Harmonious Industrial Relations 


ARGER corporations have given much consider- 
ation and spent large sums of money perfecting 
industrial relations plans. These employer-employee 
associations have brought innumerable ideas into 
the possession of many companies, all the while bring- 
ing the organization into a closer bond of harmony. 
So extensive have such systems become that in most 
instances the industrial relations activities are well 
organized and directed by a company executive. 

Many smaller companies, however, have failed to 
realize the value of such plans, it being a more or less 
accepted fact that they belong only in organizations 
employing large numbers of people. 

In the May issue of the Executive Service Bulletin, 
published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, J. Don Alexander, president of the Alexander 
Film Company, Colorado Springs, has written a very 
interesting article on “Employer-Employee Relations 
that Build Harmony.” In fifteen years this company 
has attained remarkable success in its field, and the 
founders attribute their unusual growth to the rather 
intimate business-family relationship that was put 
into practice at the very beginning. The plan was 
built upon the belief that psychologically speaking the 
term employee is not conducive to a response of ideas 
from the members of an organization. Therefore, the 
word “employee” was discarded in favor of the term 
“member.” The members were taken into the confi- 
dence of the management; their ideas were solicited 
and considered; they were encouraged to be creative 
and to make suggestions. And today, the executives 
of this successful company proudly salute the mem- 
bers of the organization, and assert that no matter. 
how small may be the beginning, such a plan can be 
put into practice at the very start, and that it will 
certainly promote the growth of any organization. 

With the future of the paper industry pointing to 
new uses for paper, even the small mills might profit 
by the development of a closer relationship with their 
“members.” There are yet many fields to conquer 
with paper, and a member idea may be the beginning 
of unexpected development. 
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Through a Modern Paper Mill 
with Allis-Chalmers .. . 


12x10" SSOR Stock Pumps handling 
stock from blow pits to storage chests. 


— Ey, _— SA <4 Ee 
> SS 


450 hp Synchronous Motors driving 
Jordans in Southern Paper Mill. 


150 hp Allis-Chalmers Motor and 
Texrope Drive. operating beater. 


Allis-Chalmers Automatic Extraction 


Steam Turbine Unit in a Paper M 


ALLIS- CHALMER 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. —— 
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ee. SSA Acid Circulating Pumps 
handling suiphite cooking acid 


Standard Squirrel Cage; Enclosed Fan- 


cooled Type Motors 


Allis-Chalmers Motors and Texrope 
Drives operating stock screens. 


r SS ws a 


Allis-Chalmers Rod Mills preparing 
pulp stock in Southern Paper M 





Pumps Type SSOR pumps were espe- 
cially designed for pumping paper stock. 
Because of their sturdy, balanced construc- 
tion and high efficiency, they have lowered 
pumping costs. Other Allis-Chalmers 
paper mill pumps include the Type SSA 
for handling digester acids, Type S for 
general water supply, Type SSU close- 
coupled motor-pump units and Type M 


multi-stage pumps. 


Motors Allis-Chalmers builds motors 
for every type of paper mill drive above 
l hp. This includes not only standard 
induction, synchronous and direct current 
motors, but motors with electrical and 
mechanical modifications to suit the drive, 
such as fan-cooled, splash-proof and drip- 
proof types. The larger motors include 
those for operating grinders and direct 
current paper machine drives. 


Drives Texrope Drives are used in 
every part of the paper and pulp mill, op- 
erating beaters, rod mills, screens, jordans, 
calenders, pumps, chippers, barkers, and 
other machines. Texropes are the ideal 
paper mill drives as they are unaffected 
by moisture; starting and acceleration 
are smooth; and they require no belt dress- 
ing, greasing or oiling. Texrope Drives 
help maintain steady production through 


steady performance. 


Other Machinery is-cha!- 
mers also builds other machinery for paper 
mills such as rod mills for the preparation 
of pulp, Thorne barkers, perforated metal, 
vibrating screens for wood chips, rotary 
lime kilns, and rotary compressors and 
vacuum pumps. Power plant equipment 
includes steam and hydraulic turbines, 
condensers, generators, switchboards, gen- 
erator voltage regulators, and auxiliaries. 


5 
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Are You Advertising? 


money is being spent for the promotion of 

sales by the printed word. That is the uni- 
versal acknowledgment of the majority of advertising 
agencies. General products with public demand; 
industrial products with trade demand; technical 
products with specialized demand—all are being 
backed with a more liberal advertising allowance. 
And this applies as much to the balance of 1935 as 
to the future of 1936. If you are not now on, or at 
least clambering aboard the advertising and sales 
promotion band wagon—step lively. If you stand 
too long on the sidelines the tooting calliope of com- 
petition will pass you by. 

No group of manufacturers have greater need for 
advertising than those whose products are as com- 
mon as to be commonplace; so universally used as 
to be taken for granted. And I know of few products 
that are more taken for granted—so common as to 
be overlooked—than paper. Paper, more than almost 
any other product, needs advertising. 

For years on end paper manufacturers have wept 
bitter tears over the practice of certain printers who 
substitute a cheaper grade of paper than that speci- 
fied, because that printer either wants to make good 
on a too-low price quotation or make more money. 

We all know these conditions to exist yet we per- 
mit leaf after leaf to fall from the calendar without 
doing anything about it. 

This industry should collectively sponsor a co- 
operative advertising campaign. But it probably 
won't. I advocated that in these pages as far back 
as 1926, and if I am not mistaken I was anticipated 
in that advocacy by other leaders by at least six, if 
not sixteen years. I still maintain that, relatively 
speaking, a levy of 1 per cent would turn a business 
increase return of 10 per cent—the first year. The 
idea of an industry campaign is not new but it prob- 
ably will not either take root or reach fruition this 
side of the development of some emergency so shock- 
ing as to scare us into activity. 

But the absence of an industry sponsored cam- 
paign leaves wide open the door of opportunity to 
individual companies. With all due respect to few 
companies who are doing a fairly credible job of 
advertising now, the field of sales promotion is vir- 
tually barren of competition. Certainly it is for the 
aggressive paper maker who looks at advertising 
objectively and directs his effort accordingly. 

And, if I may say so, that is one thing too few 
in our industry do—view advertising objectively. 
All too few establish a sensible, reasonable produc- 
tion quota for the ensuing year, then give an adver- 


By cays te appropriations are up. More 
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By WILLIAM SIBLEY 


tising manager the proper appropriation to justify 
the assignment of the job of making the plant exceed 
that production quota. Far too many plants take a 
certain number of cents per ton of last year’s produc- 
tion and give it to the advertising manager to spend 
for next year. As if we were interested now in last 
year’s sales! As if we tooled our plant for next year 
on the basis of last year! 

Did you ever hear of the sponsor of a cross-country 
aeroplane flight tell the pilot “No! You can’t have 
1000 gallons of gas; I'll give you 700 gallons only, 
and you'll have to make that do!”’? Neither have I. 
But I have heard a merchandising and sales promo- 
tion plan outlined carefully and logically—then heard 
the president say: “No—I think we can do that job 
on about half the money you recommend.” 

Right now (which is certainly better than a year 
from now) is the time to consider where your sales 
are coming from—where your sales curve is going— 
and where your sales will be this time 1936, -37 and 
-38. And when you vision the future, consider the 
tools for sales creation—advertising. Can you imag- 
ine the beater engineer opening the valve to let more 
water into the beater if, months or years ago, some- 
body had not built a reservoir and pipe line for that 
water? With conditions as they are we can no longer 
go out to the well in the back yard every time we 
need a drink of orders. To get away from the condi- 
tions recited in the second, third and fourth para- 
graphs of this sedentary monologue (which I hope 
stirs someone into a peripatetic duologue) you have 
to provide, in advance, a reservoir of recognition, 
acceptance, preference and demand. That reservoir 
is built by advertising and advertising alone. 

The point I am trying to make is just this: Present 
conditions in this industry didn’t just happen. If 
sales circumstances are not as happy as we should 
like them we have no one to blame but ourselves. 
We created them, either wilfully or through error 
of omission. Such conditions seldom right them- 
selves. They are corrected only through our own 
efforts. 

Right now the aggressive manufacturer has the 
opportunity afforded by little or no competitive ad- 
vertising. Hence a smaller amount of advertising— 
a smaller advertising tool—will build the same sized 
reservoir of future orders that in nearly any other 
field would require twice the size and weight. 

Your advertising manager is far more than a 
spender of appropriations. He is a builder of sales 
revenue. Paper mill managements need to recognize 
them as such and now, more than ever before, enlarge 
their responsibilities. 
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Paper as an Insulator 


C. F. HILL, Research Laboratories 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


are used each year in the insulation of electrical 
machines. Those companies responsible for the 
manufacture or production of the various types of 
paper demanded by the electrical industry no doubt 
will be interested in knowing more about how this 
paper is used and why. If the average electrical engi- 
neer was asked what he thinks of paper as an insulator, 
he no doubt would hesitate and any reply would be 
accompanied by considerable explanation. While it is 
true that paper is dielectric, the engineer seldom uses 
it as an insulator but rather because it is an insulating 
material. He almost never uses it as an insulator in 
itself but only in combination with other materials 
which are insulators. Often the paper in combination 
with the second material has better electrical properties 
than either by itself, but more often the combination 
is chosen because of its mechanical properties as well. 
Paper, as used, is a fibrous material made up of short 
fibers matted and interlocked together; but from the 
standpoint of an insulator, it is largely a gas space 
with the actual cellulose material filling less than one- 
half the total volume displaced. In this sense, a paper 
insulation is chiefly a spacer which separates conduc- 
tors mechanically and the gas film may be the chief 
insulation. If conductors are merely wrapped with a 
paper insulation, the engineer considers it chiefly as a 
spacer. This, however, is not entirely a true picture, 
for as is well-known the very small gas spaces trapped 
among the fibers are more difficult to ionize than larger 
spaces, with the result that a paper-air combination 
does have an inherent dielectric strength of its own. 
The very highly mobile gas ions must find enough free 
paths of sufficient length in the gas pockets to produce 
accumulative ionization before breakdown occurs and 
the paper fibers interfere sufficiently to give the space 


E; NORMOUS quantities of paper of various kinds 
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displaced a dielectric strength above that of the same 
air gap. It may be that the ions are trapped on the 
fiber surface. 

Paper also performs the same function for oil as for 
air. By interposing one or more layers of paper in an 
oil, the dielectric strength is increased, because just as 
in the case of air, or even to a greater degree, the paper 
entraps moving ions. For oil, these ions are large and 
far less mobile so that the effect of entrapping them is 
more efficient. Thus paper and oil combined form an 
excellent insulator. This combination forms almost the 
whole of transformer insulation. 

A measure of the material as used in transformers 
for insulation may be worth while. Here the form of 
paper required is that usually called Fullerboard, a 
very hard, tough, compact paper, almost as strong as 
leather. It varies in thickness from about %,4 inch to 
2 or 3 inches; in the latter case, being built up of thin 
laminations or sheets, glued or cemented together. Due 
to the very small interspace, this material becomes an 
excellent insulator in combination with insulating oil. 
The following electrical breakdown values give an idea 
of the combination as compared to the paper and oil. 
The values are for a 14-inch gap in each case and for 
60-cycle voltage, continuous rise. 

1% inch of oil—37.5 KV. 

14 inch Fullerboard (dry)—20 KV. 

1% inch Fullerboard in oil—52 KV. 
Under surge voltages, the oil-Fullerboard combination 
is even better in proportion. Other examples of appa- 
ratus with oil and paper in combination may be found. 
A very important one is that of capacitors. Here the 
insulation of thin paper and oil between foil electrodes 
is actually worked at the highest volts per mil thickness 
of any insulation in electrical machines. The high volt- 
age, lead-sheathed cable for underground transmission 
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with its oil and paper insulation also operate at rather 
high voltage stresses. Even mica and porcelain are not 
operated at nearly such high voltages; and, as a matter 
of fact, the puncture voltage of most mica or porcelain 
insulation is scarcely more than the continuous oper- 
ating voltages on paper-oil in the best capacitors. 

It will be well to point out now the properties of 
insulation which permit of such high stresses as are 
used in capacitors. It is first necessary, of course, that 
they have a dielectric strength somewhat above the 
operating voltage. But the most important er deter- 
mining factor is that of dielectric loss. Breakdown 
voltage decreases with increase in temperature as a 
rule and dielectric losses develop heat and increased 
temperature. By supertreating the oil and paper under 
vacuum and heat, the dielectric loss on this combina- 
tion is reduced so low that it actually permits continu- 
ous operating stresses which are a very large fraction 
of the short time puncture value. 

We thus see that paper is of very great value to the 
electrical industry in combination with oil alone. It is 
used, however, in numerous other ways which should 
be mentioned. Laminated insulation should be empha- 
sized especially. The papers (or cellulose fabric) are 
usually treated with an insulating varnish such as bake- 
lite or shellac and several sheets of such paper are 
stacked and with heat and pressure formed into plates 
or shapes desired. The impregnated paper also may be 
rolled into tube form by hot rolling on iron mandrels. 
The paper in such laminated insulation constitutes the 
larger per cent of the volume of the insulation. 

Another form of insulation of great importance in 
which paper plays a major role is that in which mica 
is fastened to the paper by a sticker of some kind such 
as Shellac or asphaltic bonds, the mica of about one mil 
thickness being laid on in a sort of fish scale manner 
so that two to five or six layers of mica are present. 
Usually paper is used on both side of the mica. The 
insulation then may be used in sheet form called 
folium, or slit into tape of about one inch widths. This 
constitutes the chief insulation of high voltage genera- 
tors. Here the paper is used for mechanical purposes, 
that is, as a support for the mica. 


Problems Involved in Using Paper 
as Electrical Insulation 

While paper is used extensively as electrical insula- 
tion, there are many problems involved in its use. In 
the first place, such cellulose materials absorb large 
quantities of water. Three per cent to ten per cent of 
water by weight is the normal range of water absorp- 
tion from the air. The presence of water in any meas- 
urable quantity leads to poor electrical properties and 
paper allowed to absorb moisture from the atmosphere 
loses most of its insulating value, developing high 
dielectric losses, high electrical conduction, and low 
breakdown strength. It is evident, therefore, that 
paper used as insulation must be thoroughly dried and 
kept dry. This leads to difficult processing in many 
cases, as cellulose has such a strong affinity for water 
that it re-absorbs moisture from the air at a high rate, 
and with a few minutes exposure at room temperature 
after drying, it again approaches equilibrium with the 
atmosphere. It is necessary, therefore, to seal the dried 
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paper from the atmosphere completely by waterproof 
varnishes or oil immersion. Oil-soaked paper, drained 
for a few hours and then exposed to the air readily 
absorbs 2 per cent to 4 per cent moisture so that where 
the paper is to be used in oil it must be kept immersed 
in oil after drying. But even oil immersion, as in the 
ease of transformers, does not completely seal the paper 
from moisture, unless the gas space above the oil is kept 
dry, because moisture can be transferred slowly to the 
paper by absorption in the oil and then absorbed by the 
paper. Unless the transformer can be sealed completely 
from the atmosphere, it is necessary to varnish coat 
much of the paper insulation. 

Paper is also handicapped by its deterioration at 
elevated temperature. This is particularly true when 
oxygen is present; but even with the paper sealed by 
varnishes, it is necessary to limit the temperature to 
which a paper base insulation can be used to about 100 
deg. or 105 deg. C. maximum. Here, however, it is not 
so much a direct loss of insulation value of the paper 
itself but a loss of the mechanical properties of the 
paper. This may lead to electrical failure due to the 
fact that the composite insulation fails mechanically. 
Such a defect of insulation is particularly serious when 
mechanical vibration or strain is imposed as occurs in 
most electrical apparatus. There is a tendency at pres- 
ent to push operating temperatures of electrical ma- 
chines above that for which paper is permissible. No 
doubt some applications of paper to electrical insulation 
thus will be lost, but, in general, these higher tem- 
perature cases are not cases in which paper occurs in 
large volume. 


Fundamental Problems 

From the standpoint of the material itself, paper (or 
cellulose) introduces some very interesting fundamen- 
tal problems some of which are important to its dielec- 
tric use. The cellulose molecule itself is of interest 
and has been the subject of numerous investigations. 
The manner in which water is held in the structure is 
also important. Regenerated cellulose which is now 
used extensively in the form of thin films (for example, 
cellophane) shows some very peculiar electrical prop- 
erties. The reader is referred to a paper by Stoops, 
J.A.C.S., July, 1934, and one by Hill, Proe. Inst. 
Chem. Eng. for 1934. These articles describe experi- 
ments in which electrical dispersion or electrical 
resonance phenomena occur. They also show that cel- 
lulose has a high dielectric constant which is probably 
due to very closely held water molecules which are elec- 
trical dipoles. It is of importance to know just how 
such water is held, particularly the last that is removed 
in the drying process. 

That cellulose itself is a good dielectric is shown by 
the fact that the films of cellophane or cellulose acetate 
have very high dielectric strengths. This indicates that 
the paper fibers are also good dielectrically as is shown 
also by conductivity measurements on dry paper. 

Many other fundamental problems are of interest, 
especially the influence upon heat resistance of paper 
by the pulp or fiber from which it is made. There is 
considerable difference in the maintenance of mechan- 
ical strength of paper made from cotton or wood pulp 
and paper made from the more fibrous materials as 
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flax and rope stock materials. There is also some dif- 
ference due to treatment in manufacture although 
these are not important. 

The reader is also referred to other publications 
involving experiments on cellulose materials and their 
electrical properties. That by Williams and Murphy, 
A.I.E.E., January, 1929, and other papers by their 
co-workers should apply to paper in general. Ref- 
erences will be found in the article by Williams and 
Murphy. 

The following data from the Westinghouse labora- 
tory on the influence of moisture on the electrical resis- 
tance of paper is of some interest since it indicates that 
the way water is held in the paper has considerable to 
do with the resultant properties. Two samples, (A) 
and (B), were dried to about .3 per cent and .35 per 
cent moisture, respectively, were measured for specific 
resistance, and then allowed to come to equilibrium 
with various relative humidities; the conductivity be- 
ing measured in each case. 








Rel. Per cent water in: Elec. Resistivity 
Case Hum. SampleA SampleB A B 
1 0 3% 309% 91x10! 14x10! 
2 25% @«5.0 4.1 21x10! 40x10!2 
3 50% #£=7.i1 6.5 19x10!1! 3.8x109 
4 75% 13.3 11.1 7.3 x 10° 6.5 x 10° 


The water absorbed by A was greater than for B but 
it had less effect upon the resistivity of A than in the 
ease of B. The same samples were also measured for 
10° eyele power factor and dielectric constant. 





To the 


Paper Machine 





A monument to human thought you stand 
Niagara like. Unceasingly you roll 
Over your frames a clean, unwritten scroll 








Power Factor Dielectric Constant 
Case A B A 
1 .22% 32% 2.56 2.69 
2 1.06 1.23 2.86 3.02 
3 8.2 8.8 3.16 3.88 
4 22.0 68.0 5.70 20.0 


The above data were obtained in attempting to de- 
termine what electrical methods could be applied to 
control the resultant moisture content in paper during 
manufacture, but it was found that samples from the 
same stock varied along the roll and from day to day. 
This is to be expected due to the soluble mineral con- 
tent from the water used and from the pulp treatment 
as well as the pulp. These residual inorganic salts are 
of no importance electrically as long as water is absent. 
Résumé 

The above discussion gives a general idea of the use 
of paper in electrical insulation. It is to be especially 
emphasized that paper in spite of the general notion 
of its poor mechanical properties is used to a consider- 
able extent for its mechanical properties although there 
is one combination of paper and oil which is especially 
good electrically. Paper must be dielectric, of course, 
to be used as an insulation, but in many cases it is only 
a spacer between conductors. While paper is not all 
that the engineer desires, for want of a substitute at 
a reasonable cost, he finds it the only dielectric material 
to fill numerous needs and it is only the demand for 
higher temperatures that will permit higher cost sub- 
stitutes. 





On which the future’s deeds will leave their brand. 


What messages will glide throughout the land 


Inscribed upon your white! From pole to pole, 


What goods wrapped in your film will seek their goal 


Within our shores, or on a foreign strand! 


The sturdy lads who feed your tanks and turn 

Your wheels; who guide your wires and blankets straight, 
Show in their well drilled movements small concern 

For those forgotten men, who, long and late 

Toiled through the night o’er bench and board to earn 
Oblivion—that your product might be great! 
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—Pierre Drewsen. 
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Sheet Forming and 
Slowness Testing 


ARTHUR B. GREEN, Management Engineer 


J he years between 1907 and 1915 were years of 
great activity in the field of slowness testing. In 
1907, Dr. Paul Klemm with Louis Schopper 
patented his Sedimentation Tester in Germany. In 
1910, Von E. W. Leopold Skark published his New 
Apparatus for Examining the Fineness of Materials, 
and improved on it the next year. * In 1913, Michael 
Riegler designed his divided funnel apparatus, and on 
August 8, 1916, obtained United States Patent No. 
1,193,613, a half interest in which was assigned to 
Louis Schopper. In those eight years, therefore, the 
art had moved from a vertical cylinder with a perfo- 
rated bottom to such a cylinder with a collecting fun- 
nel under it, so designed as to separate the quick- 
flowing from the slow-flowing discharge water. 

All this effort was directed at finding a measure of 
‘*degree of beating,’’ on the assumption that the chief 
thing happening to stock in process of beating or re- 
fining is dimensional and separational change in the 
fibers. The assumption was that if the change in rate 
of draining could be measured, that measure would 
express the change in papermaking qualities. Later 
work cast doubt on that assumption, but in doing so, 
rather enhanced the value of slowness testing by put- 
ting it in a truer light. Slowness ultimately turned out 
to be one factor only in the process of beating. 

The simple cylinder with perforated bottom, used 
in any way thus far developed, had proved insuffi- 
ciently sensitive over a range of different pulps. It 
had the further disadvantage that either time of drain- 
ing, or volume of drainage, was the thing to be ob- 
served, and the test was subject to human variation. 
No test with the simple cylinder as its basis had been 
given an automatic end-point. The divided funnel 
design of Riegler provided the means of getting an 
automatic cut-off, or end-point, but Riegler himself 
did not take advantage of it. His patent specification 
reads in part: ‘‘The said container (divided funnel 
or hopper) has two outlets, d and e, disposed at differ- 
ent levels and act in such manner that with slow perco- 
lation the water only flows out of the lower outlet d 
which is of small cross section, whereas with a rapid 
percolation only a part of the water is able to escape 
through the small opening d, the remainder passing 
off through the larger opening e. The water flows 
through the outlets d and e into separate collecting 
containers f and g, from which it is removed for meas- 
urement, so that the quality of the pulp can be 
determined.’’ 

Each of Riegler’s claims covers means of collect- 
ing the water from both outlets, though the claims 
vary in wording on that point. The patent drawings, 
the technical papers on the subject, and the advertis- 
ing literature, all show the Riegler apparatus with a 
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collecting vessel under each of the two outlets of the 
divided funnel. 

If a vertical cylinder with a screen bottom is used 
to drain a sample of pulp and if there is enough fiber 
in the sample to form a mat on the screen, then water 
will continue to leave that mat by droplets for a long 
and indefinite time. The sum of all the drops thus 
collected can, and often does, amount to a considerable 
portion of the total water drained. In the Riegler 
design, there is no provision to fix the length of time 
before the last of the drainage passes the small outlet. 
Hence, without such provision, and requiring both out- 
lets to have collecting vessels, the Riegler device has 
no advantage over the simple cylinder of Klemm or 
Skark so far as end-point is concerned. 

The next step, therefore, was to standardize the 
diameter of the small bottom opening of the divided 
funnel and the hydraulic head under which it acts. 
Those two factors fix the rate of discharge from that 
lower outlet so long as the temperature of the water is 
unchanged. Having thus secured a fixed rate of dis- 
charge from the lower outlet, it remained only to col- 
lect the amount of water which comes through the 
sereen at a faster rate than this fixed rate. Hence, 
the cut-off of the test occurs automatically at that 
instant when the rate of drainage through the screen 
reduces to exactly equal the fixed rate of discharge 
through the lower outlet. This is one of the features 
claimed and specified in United States Patent No. 1,594- 
941, which was granted August 3, 1926. 

Although in practice this modification of the Riegler 
apparatus brought about the first sensitive, accurate, 
test of slowness, free from human error in observation, 
and further had been adopted in practice by all users 
of the divided funnel testers, Louis Schopper won a 
suit September 17, 1929, in the District Court of the 
United States, District of Massachusetts, invalidating 
United States Patent No. 1,594,941, on the ground that 
not enough departure from the Riegler construction 
had been made. From that time until the Riegler 
patent expired, August 8, 1933, progress in slowness 
testing for the laboratory stopped. Since the Riegler 
Patent No. 1,193,613 expired on that date, the divided 
funnel for slowness testing has become, so far as a lay- 
man may state, public property in the United States. 

Meanwhile, in 1919, a committee of the Technical 
Section in Canada carried the idea of standardization 
further in an effort to make slowness testers that could 
compare accurately, one mill with another, even where 
stock and manufacturing conditions might not compare. 
Starting with a slowness tester of standard design in 
which both the small bottom outlet of the divided 
funnel and the hydrostatic head under which it works 
had been fixed, the committee fixed the flow properties 
of the sereen. As a result, apparatus was set up and 
specifications drawn by which to calibrate the screen. 
This apparatus and these specifications now exist in 
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three places: Montreal, Canada; Glens Falls, New 
York; and Walpole, Massachusetts. Testers so made 
and calibrated are known as Canadian Standard, and 
serve as the standard of reference for Canada and the 
United States. 

Although the simple vertical cylinder with screen 
bottom has been superseded as a slowness tester, it 
remains as a sheet-forming device. In fact, circular 
sheets made in a eylinder are better than square sheets 
made on a square mould, for it is practically impossible 
always to send fibers into the corners of a square mould 
so that they definitely form in the same manner as the 
center. This situation offsets in practice the theoreti- 
cal advantages that are sometimes expected from 
square test sheets—that rectangular test pieces can 
be cut from them without waste, and that ream 
weights can be calculated by direct proportion. 

The cylinder itself, and its screen bottom, however, 
still offer some nice points of design. For example, 
the cylinder should continue at full diameter below the 
sereen. If the cylinder is immediately contracted into 
a small draft-tube under the screen, the water will 
vortex when it is running the fastest, causing a swirl 
that spoils the sheet formation. This defect in design 
can be noted in Figure 1, which represents the pulp 
sheet-forming device that goes with T.A.P.P.I. Tenta- 
tive Standard T-205-m; but as shown, a four-blade 
baffle is put in to stop the swirl. Thus the baffle intro- 
duces an unnecessary part to counteract an unneces- 
sary fault. Easier to make and easier to take apart 
and clean, would have been a simple cylinder carried 
some distance below the screen at full diameter. 

Comparing Figure 1 with Figure 2 (both are drawn 
to same scale), there is another minor point of design, 
the so-called sealing ring. In Figure 1 there are three 
gaskets in order to effect a water-tight seal at the level 
of the sereen, and an extra part, the sealing ring (R). 
In Figure 2, the sereen is recessed into the cylinder 
wall with the gasket outside the sereen, effecting a 
complete seal with one gasket and no extra part. 

Equally important is the design of the screen itself. 
For sheet forming, the screen must be level, flat, and 
of definite mesh. Using a piece of fourdrinier wire 
necessitates some support under it to keep it flat. Even 
then it will buckle. So, as in Figure 1, the screen is 
made as follows: 

‘*The grid plate is perforated all over with 14-inch 
diameter holes spaced 34 inch, with a few *4¢ and %- 
inch diameter holes round the edges. A succession of 
\4,-inch annular grooves are cut in the plate on the 
side on which the wire lies. The wire on which the 
sheet is formed is 150 mesh, and is backed by a 20- 
mesh wire, both being stretched flat and soldered to 
the edge of the surface of the plate. This operation 
requires considerable skill, and the use of special 
clamps, so it is advisable to have the plates returned to 
the makers for re-covering when necessary. 

‘*The spare grid supplied with the apparatus should 
be used to check the cleanliness of the grid plate in 
use at least weekly using some slow stock, and if the 
drainage time with the new plate is reduced, the grid 
plate in use should be cleaned by a steam jet, by scour- 
ing with weak acid, followed by prompt washing in 
water. The concentrated acid is effective in dissolving 
or removing any cellulosic material. The wire also 
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may be cleaned in certain cases by inverting the plate 
over a Bunsen burner and carefully burning out the 
dirt. With this treatment, the wires will bulge out 
and eare is necessary not to burn the wires or melt 
the solder. When the plate is cooled, the wires will 
return to their normal tautness and a very weak acid 
wash will complete the process. If none of these treat- 
ments is effective, the spare grid plate should be put 
into use and the old plate returned to the manufacturer 
for re-covering. 

‘‘Note: Owing to the accuracy required in the 
construction and dimensions of the sheet machine and 
grid plates, it is advisable to use a machine approved 
by and bearing the official serial number of the Paper 
Makers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Approved machines are now being manufactured in 
several countries.’’ 

In Figure 2, the screen is a simple piece of per- 
forated metal, preferably copper. Clamped as it is 
between the machined faces of the cylinder wall, it is 
level, and flat. Adjustment is provided simply in the 
supporting legs to level the whole device anywhere 
that it may be set for work. As to definite mesh, com- 
mercial perforating when selected with care is uniform 
enough to produce sheets comparable in basis weight 
and in physical properties. To go further, the same 
procedure can be used as that specified for the Ca- 
nadian Standard Slowness Tester. Perforated metal 
to the slowness tester specification requires less draft 
to form the sheet and makes it unnecessary for the 
apparatus to be so high. 

In making pulp sheets for physical test, there is 
difference of opinion on the method of getting the 
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sheet off the screen. The process familiar to paper- 
makers is couching. When sheets were made com- 
mercially with the hand mould, the mould was expen- 
sive and intricate and had to be used over and over; 
hence, sheets were made on it one after another and 
couched off. When the continuous fourdrinier sup- 
planted the hand mould, the wire was expensive and 
had to run over and over like a belt; hence, the sheet 
was couched off continuously, as the only way to meet 
the situation. Neither of these facts proves that couch- 
ing is good for a sheet. Practice in hand mills and in 
fourdrinier mills always has called for exercise of skill 
in managing the couching operation, for couching 
introduces variables into the process that have to be 
watched and prevented so far as possible. It is hardly 
clear, therefore, why couching should be retained where 
sheets are made as near alike and as free from vari- 
ables as possible for laboratory testing. 

Couching can be done either with the apparatus of 
Figure 1 or with that of Figure 2. With Figure 1, 
couching is the only way, and the tentative standard 
has to go into specifications as to couching off the 
sheet. With Figure 2, if couching is the choice, the 
sereen is lifted and inverted on a felt, then pressed 
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and raised, one edge first. But with Figure 2, the 
sereens are inexpensive and a large number can be 
provided cheaply so the sheets can be dried on the 
screens under controlled air conditions and without 
introducing any variables into their making. 

Tentative Standard T-205-m of T.A.P.P.I. would 
indicate that not everyone is pleased to see the simple 
cylinder with sereen bottom superseded as a slowness 
tester. It seems there are those who would like to go 
back to it and try it over again because the tentative 
standard states: 

‘‘The British method was originally devised so as 
to provide convenient means of carrying out the tests 
on the Canadian standard freeness tester together 
with sheet making. The potentialities of the sheet 
machine as a slowness tester were not then fully recog- 
nized ; particularly the excellent correlation which the 
instrument gives with commercial paper machines run- 
ning on stock containing appreciable quantities of 
filler under which conditions the Schopper-Riegler type 
of tester is relatively insensitive e 

Referring back to Skark and others, in the simple 
cylinder with screen bottom, the mesh of screen, head 
above screen, draft, and density of pulp can be varied. 
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With any fixed combination of these elements, the 
Skark type of test can be very sensitive within a limited 
range of pulps. Within such range it retains only the 
disadvantage that it has to be read with a stop-watch 
and thus is not free from human error. This type of 
tester, however, cannot be adapted to a wide range of 
pulps and still retain a fixed combination of the four 
elements just mentioned. 

Largely for that reason, the divided funnel was 
added to the simple cylinder to make a sensitive tester 
with a wide range of applicability. With the divided 
funnel it is easy to fix upon dimensions that apply 
under a wide variety of circumstances, once the quick 
water is separated from the slow water. In the Amer- 
ican mill where the divided funnel was first used in 
this way, that is, by standardizing the size of the small 
bottom outlet and the head under which it acts, there 
was a great divergence of pulps to be tested and of 
degrees of mineral loading. Meeting widely variant 
conditions, the divided funnel tester comes nearer to 
being universal than any other. 

There can be stocks that are both too free and too 
slow to get the best sensitivity out of any type of slow- 
ness tester. Starting with the most universal type, 
which is the divided funnel, two years before the 
T.A.P.P.I. Standard T-205-m was published, Robert 
M. Boehm, of Laurel, Mississippi, enlarged the bottom 
small outlet of the divided funnel from one-eighth to 
three-eighths inch, enlarged the volume of the drain- 
age chamber from 1,000 to 5,000 cubic centimeters, in- 
ereased the sample density from 0.3 per cent to 0.5 
per cent, and had a tester for his extremely free stock 
for insulating board. In his work was corroborated 
the experience that had been published previously, that 
the simple eylinder lent itself less well to adaptation. 

In a tester of the divided funnel type, the following 
things can be varied: 


1—Mesh of sereen 

2—Head above screen 

3—Density of pulp 

4—Diameter of bottom outlet 
5—Diameter of side outlet 
6—Hydrostatie head over bottom outlet 


Boehm, confronted with stock unusually free, gave 
logical modifications to the design of the tester. Any- 
one else, confronted with stock unusually slow, could 
do the same by making 1 coarser, reducing 2, reducing 
3, reducing 4, widening 5, and reducing 6. Several 
designs of slowness tester in the order of their devel- 
opment are illustrated in Figures 3, 4 and 5. All of 
the sketches are based upon substantially the same 
dimensions. The upper and lower lids on the drainage 
chamber (Figures 3 and 4) represent the first solution 
of the important problem of starting the test. The 
stock sample had to be in contact with the screen, but 
not through it at the start of the test. Neither must 
it fall upon the screen when draining starts, nor im- 
prison air. By reference to the dotted lines, the cycle 
of operation can be traced. With the lower lid closed 
and the upper lid open, stock sample, made up to 
proper density, is poured in just to fill the chamber. 
With petcock open, the upper lid is closed and clamped. 
Peteock is then closed, lower lid released, petcock 
opened and test started. 
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However, the handling of the drainage chamber en- 
cumbered by hinged lids was awkward. The screen 
had to be washed after every test by turning the cham- 
ber upside down. The Canadian committee got rid of 
one lid by putting it on a horseshoe support instead of 
on the drainage chamber, but that still left two lids 
and two gaskets, with an open space between the drain- 
age chamber and the funnel. Figure 5 shows a more 
compact design, retaining the standard dimensions and 
calibration fixed by the Canadian committee. Lids and 
gaskets are dispensed with. In this design, the drain- 
age chamber is placed inverted in the other arm of the 
support with petcock closed; filled completely with 
sample of stock with screen snapped off by a fractional 
turn of the locking ring; screen snapped back on; 
chamber returned petcock up to working position ; pet- 
cock opened and test started. Sereen is washed when 
it is snapped off for refilling the drainage chamber. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Measuring Water Vapor 
Permeability 


HE widespread use of moisture resistant wrap- 

pings such as parchment, waxed, and glassine 
papers, and the cellulose acetate and viscose sheetings, 
to retain a desired moisture condition in food, tobacco 
and other products, has directed attention to the desir- 
ability of having a standard method available for test- 
ing their water vapor permeability. 

The need of uniform practice was made evident by 
a study of the many reports of investigators of this 
problem, made by F. T. Carson of the National Bureau 
of Standards, to place the available information at the 
disposal of a subcommittee of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry which has been ap- 
pointed to undertake the development of standard pro- 
cedure. In his report of his study, Carson pointed 
out that the three important factors affecting the 
results obtained in the test are the duration of the 
test, the area exposed, and the temperature and hu- 
midity at the two surfaces of the test specimen. He 
found that the testing conditions in these respects 
varied widely. All but two investigators used a free 
surface of water in still air on one side of the specimen. 
All but one used practically zero total pressure differ- 
ences. All but one used some special form of edge 
seal to insure against leakage. All but one used the 
same temperature on the two sides of the specimen. 
None had appreciable ventilation on the moist side. 
Fewer than half the investigators measured the test 
period after the steady state was attained. The test 
period varied from 2 to 2000 hours. The area exposed 
ranged from 1.27 to more than 300cem?. Temperatures 
ranged from 5 to 45 deg. C. The relative humidity 
differences ranged from 0 to 100. The over-all vapor 
pressure difference ranged from 0 to 72 mm of Hg. 
About two thirds measured loss in weight of water in 
a vessel to which the specimen was fastened. The rest 
measured the gain in weight of a desiccant. 

Obviously the term water vapor permeability has no 
meaning at all until it is defined by a standardized 
testing procedure, and T.A.P.P.I. is rendering a dis- 
tinet service to both manufacturer and consumer in 
attempting to bring some order out of this chaos. 
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Variable-Speed Turbines 


for Driving Paper Machines 


E. L. RICHARDSON, General Electric Company 


paper machines were used until a decade ago, the 
predominating source of power was the steam 
engine. During this period the power furnished by the 
engine to the paper machine was applied in many ways. 

The earliest drive consisted of a constant-speed en- 
gine belted to the constant-speed line shaft, from which 
a drive to the variable-speed line shaft utilized a belt 
and two cones for adjusting the speed of the latter shaft. 

When this device did not allow sufficient adjustment 
of paper speed, a set of step pulleys was interposed, 
requiring another belt and a jack shaft. This drive 
was far from ideal as it was subject to large power 
loss, belt slippage, and lost time on the machine while 
shutting down to change the belt on the step pulleys. 

Demand by the mills for a release from these diffi- 
culties brought forth other means of power transmis- 
sion. Various types of mechanical speed-changers were 
used, but all of them utilized some form of smooth belt 
or cog-belt traveling between two sets of radial cones 
provided with a manual adjustment to vary the ratio 
of effective cone diameters. 

These devices had some advantages over the previous 
drives but the range of speed adjustment was still so 
limited that it was frequently necessary to add step 
pulleys to obtain the desired range of paper speeds. 

Progress was made in reducing power losses when 
the variable-speed engine was adopted. The fact that 
flat belts could be used tended to eliminate much of the 
belt slippage experienced with all forms of cone drive. 
It was still necessary, however, to use cones to main- 
tain a fixed governor speed and allow the engine speed 
to be adjusted. While the power transmitted through 
the governor drive cones was small, accurate speed con- 
trol by this means of governing was difficult. 

Apart from the question of power transmission, few 
engineers have fully realized how much loss in drying 
efficiency was suffered due to accumulation of oil in 
the dryers from steam exhausted by engines. 

It was not until the possibilities of turbines for driv- 
ing paper machines became recognized that real prog- 
ress was made toward the elimination of some of the 
difficulties outlined above. 

While it long has been realized that the turbine 
offered many advantages for driving a paper machine, 
its adoption was delayed by the opinion which pre- 
vailed among engineers that the turbine was not effi- 
cient enough to effect a heat balance for the average 
paper machine and that high-speed reduction gears 
were noisy and unreliable. 

Rapid improvements in turbine design have made 
possible a steam performance better than that of most 
engines which have been used for this service, and so 
good that the question of heat balance is seldom a detri- 
mental factor in the application of turbines to paper 
machines. 


| eee the earliest time at which power-driven 
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During the World War, experience in the manufac- 
ture of high-speed reduction gears was gained, which 
ordinarily would have taken many years. 

Further research and development since that time 
have made it possible for experienced manufacturers 
to produce with certainty high-speed gears which are 
uniformly quiet, thoroughly reliable, and good for 
many years of uninterrupted service. 

In some cases, engineers have gained the impression 
that it was not practical to operate turbines unless 
superheated steam was available. While the advan- 
tages of superheat are fully recognized, it is a fact that 
a large percentage of installed turbines have operated 
with saturated or wet steam and have given excellent 
service for many years. 

There is no advantage in using superheat at the 
throttle in excess of that required to provide saturated 
steam at the dryers. 

*Latest blading materials using chromium alloys in- 
sure satisfactory life when operating with either super- 
heated or saturated steam. 

The solution of these major difficulties encouraged 
the use of turbines and impelled engineers to investi- 
gate the characteristics of paper machines which 
affected the design and application of turbines. 

Much information regarding the power requirements 
of paper machines, covering a wide range of types, 
weights, and finishes of paper, has been obtained by 
power measurements taken on machines driven by 
electric motors. Such information places the manufac- 
turer offering both motor and turbine in the best pos- 
sible position to give reliable advice concerning paper 
machine drives. The fact that information of this 
nature is essential is proved by tests which have shown 
that the torque demand for driving a variable-speed 
line shaft may be doubled, at some speeds, because of a 
change in finish applied to the paper. 

Torque requirements for both turbine and reduction 
gear have been found to be greatest at the lowest paper 
speed at which the machine must operate. Cases have 
been observed where all dryers were grouped in one sec- 
tion and connected to the line shaft through a single 
clutch. In this event, the torque required to accelerate 
the dryers after they are clutched-in is quite likely to 
be a limiting factor in the design of the turbine. 

The volume of steam required for drying a definite 
tonnage of finished paper will obviously vary with the 
efficiency of utilization of the heat fed into the dryer 
rolls and with the moisture content of the sheet enter- 
ing and leaving the dryers. The subject of drying 
efficiency has been given much study—which appears 
to be amply justified when it is considered that the 
drying steam required varies from 214 to 54% pounds 
of steam per pound of finished product. 

Within the limits set by the mechanical features of 
the machine and the character of the sheets to be pro- 
duced, an effort is made to run the paper machine at 
the maximum speed at which the sheet can be suitably 
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formed and dried. This usually results in a fairly 
uniform demand for drying steam over the entire range 
of paper speeds and weights. As maximum horsepower 
is required at top speed, it follows that if a heat bal- 
ance is obtained at top speed, make-up steam will be 
required at lower speeds. 

This fact has caused the erroneous impression that 
no benefit may be derived by improved efficiency at 
part load and reduced speed. 

Make-up steam for the dryers, in most cases, should 
be supplied at low pressure after having generated 
low-cost power. 

This may be accomplished with a non-condensing 
turbine-generator supplying make-up steam to several 
paper machines or by applying a dual drive, consisting 
of a turbine with back-pressure control and a motor, 
to the constant-speed line shaft of the paper machine. 
The latter arrangement together with a variable-speed 
turbine makes the entire paper machine independent 
of the mill electrical system. 

Early turbines had a steam inlet control that con- 
sisted of a single throttling valve which passed the 
steam needed to develop the power required over the 
entire range of paper speeds. This arrangement may 
be satisfactory for the few cases where an ample sup- 
ply of hydro or by-product power is available, but it 
cannot be considered economical for mills which re- 
quire electric power for other purposes, such power 
being developed by condensing steam units or pur- 
chased at relatively high cost. 

As by-product power from process steam has an 
average fuel cost of about one mill per kilowatt hour, 
it is evident that the greater the efficiency of the unit 
producing the by-product power, the more low-cost 
power can be obtained. 

To meet this requirement, a more efficient steam inlet 
control consisting of a series of automatic valves under 
control of the governor more recently has been applied 
to turbine drives for paper machines. This mechanism 
allows the design of the turbine to provide reserve 
capacity to take care of unusual operating conditions 
without diminishing its efficiency over its normal oper- 
ating range. Such performance is possible because the 
progressive opening of valves maintains nearly at con- 
stant pressure the steam entering the turbine nozzles, 
thereby utilizing practically the full energy available 
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between the initial pressure and the pressure required 
for drying paper. 

In order to relieve the operating engineer of his 
endless vigil with an oil can, the turbine and reduction 
gear are equipped with pressure lubrication. Oil con- 
sumption is so low that a small tank filled with oil, 
circulated by a pump and passed through a cooler to 
maintain a suitable temperature, provides lubrication 
for six months or more. As the oil required by the 
turbine is confined to the bearings and the oil relay 
governing mechanism, no oil enters the turbine casing 
and steam exhausted is absolutely clean. This factor 
improves the efficiency of the dryers and hence in- 
creases the tonnage of paper which can be dried prop- 
erly. The condensate from the dryers is pure distilled 
water and may be returned to the boilers without fear 
of injuring them. 

The sensitive, oil-relayed, variable-speed governing 
mechanisms have taken many forms, and, due to steady 
improvement in the accuracy of speed control, have 
played a part in establishing new standards for the 
tolerances of weight and caliper in making paper. 

Adjustment of speed by means of a push-button sta- 
tion, at a convenient location in the machine room, 
which operates a pilot motor at the governor, simplifies 
the problem of setting the weight or caliper when 
starting a run. 

It is nearly always possible to direct-connect a com- 
pact geared-turbine to the variable-speed line shaft at 
its end or sometimes at an intermediate point, in the 
latter case driving from both ends of the gear. 

An average figure at rated load for a geared-turbine 
bearing friction and casing radiation loss is two per 
cent, and for gear loss two per cent, making a total 
heat loss of four per cent. This means that of the total 
heat entering the turbine throttle, 96 per cent is either 
delivered as mechanical energy to the line shaft or is 
available at the turbine exhaust as heat to be used for 
drying paper. Such thermal efficiency was never ap- 
proached by any other form of paper machine drive. 

Naturally, it would be supposed that a drive possess- 
ing all of the advantages which have been outlined 
would be very costly. As a matter of fact, in most 
cases the geared turbine requires the least investment ; 
and because of its compactness requires the least 
expensive foundation. 










































Two steam turbine installations driving paper machines through reduction gears. Turbine at left, 450 hp. unit; right, 475 hp. 
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Atnoucn THEY KNEW THAT 


- Re Ses 
i THE WATER - POWER GLAZING - 


HAMMER GAVE PAPER A MUCH 
MORE EVEN SURFACE, MANY 1!718 
CENTURY GERMAN MILLS 


re STUBBORNLY REFUSED EITHER TO 


eae #; SWITCH OVER OR TO EMPLOY 








OF Its  FALSENESS, 
ROMANS AND GREEKS LONG SEEMED 
TO HAVE ACCEPTED THE EGYPTIAN 
CLAIM THAT ONLY THE MUDDY 
WATERS OF THE NILE COULD BE 
USED IN THE MAKING OF PAPYRUS. 











ALTHOUGH STATISTICS SHOW THERE 


ARE 764 PAPER MILLS IN THE 

UNITED STATES, SCATTERED OVER 
37 STATES, 60 % OF THEM ARE 
WITHIN THE BORDERS OF © STATES. 


” ARTISANS WHO PREFERRED THE 
NEW HAMMER. EVEN GOVERN- 
MENTAL THREATS FAILED TO 
CHANGE THEIR ATTITUDE. 








To RAISE FUNDs 

— _ NECESSARY TO 

Be BUILD HIS OWN 
PAPER MILL, WILLIAM MOORE, 
PUBLISHER OF THE CARTHAGE, 
(TENN.) GAZETTE, DETERMINED TO 
RUN A LOTTERY, ANNOUNCED IT 
MAY 25, 1809 IN HIS PAPER, AND 
TOOK IN AMPLE MONEY TO 
COMPLETE CONSTRUCTION WITHIN 
2 YEARS. 


' 
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House of Dexter 


HE firm of C. H. Dexter & Sons, 

I Inc., Windsor Locks, Conn., is cele- 

brating the one-hundredth year of 
its existence in the paper manufacturing 
field. The history of the House of Dex- 
ter goes back even farther than that to 
the year 1750 when Seth Dexter (I) ar- 
rived in this country from Rochester, 
England. In 1767, this pioneer built a 
saw mill at Windsor Locks, surrounded 
by great hills which were covered with 
virgin forests. This was the beginning 
of the business that later expanded into 
a paper manufacturing plant, and which 
has remained in control of members of 
the Dexter family for a century. 

Seth Dexter (II) expanded the saw 
mill into a grist mill which remained 
in operation until 1925, when it was torn 
down to make way for widening a high- 
way. Then in 1835, Charles H. Dexter 
succeeded his father, Seth Dexter (II). 
Like his father, he believed in expan- 
sion, and there in the basement of that 
grist mill, a century ago, he began ex- 
perimenting in the manufacture of paper. 
By using the waste power (the mill was 
operated by waterpower from a canal) 
C. H. Dexter successfully made wrap- 
ping paper from Manila rope and jute 
butes. It is recorded that the paper he 
made was of such quality that “it took 
a man of some pull to tear it.” He is 
said to have been the first to use lime 
in cooking stock. It is said that the 
stock was prepared during the night and 
run on the machine during the day. Al- 
though early records of the operation 
of this mill are not very complete, it is 
known that, although the actual paper- 
making operations were successful, the 
enterprise was not profitable, except for 
the knowledge gained in making the 
experiments. The operations proved suc- 
cessful enough, however, that in 1840 a 
frame building was erected across the 
canal from the grist mill where the 
present business was founded. The com- 
pany was then known as C. H. Dexter 
& Company. 

In 1867, C. H. Dexter took into the 
business his son, Edwin D. Dexter, and 
his son-in-law, Herbert R. Coffin (I). 





Completes Century of Papermaking 





Thereafter, the company became C. H. 
Dexter & Sons. Upon the death of C. H. 
Dexter in 1869, the business was con- 
tinued under the same name. 

The original mill was destroyed by 
fire, but in 1875 a new mill was erected 
which formed the nucleus of the present 
extensive paper manufacturing plant. 

Edwin D. Dexter passed away in 1886 
and Mr. Coffin assumed full ownership 
of the property, trade and trade-marks. 
He also increased the size and capacity 
of the plants and began the manufacture 
of high grade tissues and various paper 
specialties. To the equipment was added 
one fourdrinier built by Rice, Barton 
& Fales, with the necessary beaters and 
washers. The plant was equipped with 
electricity about 1889. Previously, kero- 
sene lamps were used for illumination. 

In 1901, Mr. Coffin passed away and 
his sons, Arthur D. Coffin and Herbert 
R. Coffin the 2nd, continued the business, 
maintaining the old firm name. About 
this time, expanding business found the 
Dexter mills inadequate to take care of 
the many different lines, and a paper 
mill at Suffield was purchased and oper- 
ated until the development of a large 
waterpower project made it necessary to 
release this property to the power com- 
pany. In the meantime, the No. 1 mill 
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Original C. H. Dexter and Company paper and grist mills 
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New addition built in 1928 which houses the company’s offices 


was re-equipped with new and improved 
machines throughout. Additional beat- 
ing and washing capacity and storage 
facilities were added. 

In 1914, the firm was incorporated 
with Arthur D. Coffin, president; Her- 
bert R. Coffin, vice president and Charles 
H. Coye, secretary. These officers, with 
Leon P. Broadhurst, E. A. Baker and 
John Leishman, superintendent of the 
mill, constituted the Board of Directors. 

During the period of the World War 
and the prosperous years which fol- 
lowed, it was necessary to constantly 
increase the facilities of the mill to 
keep pace with the demand. In 1924, 
a large addition was built on the rear 
of the plant, giving space for much 
needed additional beater capacity on the 
first floor and three floors of storage 
space. Early in 1928 the addition 
which houses the up-to-date office on the 
fourth floor with finishing and shipping 
departments on the lower floors was 
completed. 

In 1929, a modern steam power plant 
was built. This is housed in a very 
dignified building which is located on 
the main street, across the canal from 
the main plant. It resembles a trust 
company or library much more than a 
coal burning steam plant. The coal is 
introduced through an underground 
passage and the ashes removed with 
equal unobtrusiveness. The very modern 
equipment does away with excessive 
smoke and cinders and makes it pos- 
sible to have this plant near the resi- 
dential district. The two Babcock and 
Wilcox boilers have automatic stokers 
and produce 950 horsepower. The steam 
is piped to the turbines in the rear of 
the main plant. 

In the summer of 1929, the firm again 
expanded by purchasing the Oakland Di- 
vision of the American Writing Paper 
Company at Manchester, Conn. This 


mill was remodeled and the equipment 
put into condition to manufacture the 
same high grades of paper as the Wind- 
sor Locks mill. 
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Dexter’s new disguised power plant 


During its entire existence this com- 
pany has maintained high standards of 
production. For many years the Prin- 
cess line of cover papers held a promi- 
nent place among its products. With 
the advent of radio and the increased 
use of electrical appliances the demand 
for electrical insulating paper made it 
expedient to abandon the highly com- 
petitive cover paper field and increase 


the capacity on lightweight specialties. 
A number of unusual papers have also 
been developed including the Patented 
Staybrite Silver Wrapping Tissue and 
the Japodex Tissue which is a Japanese 
type of paper. In addition to these the 
principal lines at the present time in- 
clude condenser paper for both electro- 
lytic and regular type condensers, in- 
sulating paper for electrical work of all 
kinds, carbonizing tissue, silver wrap- 
ping tissue, high grade colored wrap- 
ping tissue and light weight manifold 
papers. 

The mill is now under the able super- 
vision of John McLeod. He has been 
engaged in the manufacture of high 
grades of paper specialties for many 
years. The technical activities and de- 
velopment of new lines is in the charge 
of Fay H. Osborne as Technical Director. 

The present officers are Arthur D. 
Coffin, president and treasurer; Dexter 
D. Coffin, vice president, assistant treas- 
urer and general manager; H. A. Win- 
gate, secretary, and Herbert H. Gris- 
wold, assistant secretary. The officers 
and H. R. Coffin, Leon P. Broadhurst 
of the Phoenix State Bank and Trust 
Company at Hartford, Connecticut, and 
George Dorr of the Dorr Woolen Com- 
pany at Newport, N. H., constitute the 
Board of Directors. 


Fox River Valley Safety Conference 


HE paper mills of the Fox River 

Valley held their annual Safety Con- 
ference in connection with seven other 
sections on Wednesday, May 22, at She- 
boygan, Wis. The parent conference, 
sponsored by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion, the Wisconsin Council of Safety, 
the University of Wisconsin and a num- 
ber of local bodies drew an attendance 
which was estimated by the daily papers 
as several thousand. 

The interest of paper and pulp exec- 
utives and key men was divided between 
the safety program and the opportunity 
to hear a discussion of the state un- 
employment insurance act. Ordinarily, 
the paper maker’s conference draws in 
the neighborhood of two hundred, but 
this year the attendance was split. Other 
sections and programs were: Highway 
Construction and Maintenance; Metals; 
Woodworking; Public Utilities; Home 
Safety and Industrial Health; Street, 
Highway and Industrial Health; and 
Leather Manufacturing. 

With the probability of changes by the 
state legislature and in view of national 
legislation on the same subject, the dis- 
cussion of the Unemployment Act was 
general. The impression of most value 
gained in the meeting was that every 
executive or officer interested should 
make a personal study of the printed 
law. Meanwhile, there should be no 
stampede over changing printed forms 
or well-tested methods of stabilizing em- 
ployment. Better simply become wise to 
the changes that are certainly impend- 
ing. In due time the Commission will 
set up methods of instructing the indus- 
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tries on the administration and conduct 
of the new law. One may hazard a guess 
that delay is in the air, now it is certain 
that changes in the law are to be made. 

No uncertainty clouded the Paper and 
Pulp Sessions, however, and the hun- 
dred who heard J. A. Limpert, of Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., and J. J. Plzak, of 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., 
showed their interest in the freedom 
with which they entered the discussions. 


The two sides of the safety program,,. 


guarding, and safe-practices, received 
treatment in the nature of contribu- 
tions. Mr. Limpert, speaking on “Things 
Picked Up Knocking Around the Kim- 
berly-Clark Mills,” grouped his contribu- 
tion around five heads, each having to 
do with accident classifications. 

Experience at Kimberly-Clark shows 
that 26 per cent of total injuries has 
come from pinches, bumps, falling or 
tripping. Such devices as mirrors set 
in the corners of runways to show ap- 
proaches both ways; projecting guard 
railings at the junction of runways; a 
broke truck with a wide handle, to be 
pulled and not pushed, these ideas were 
illustrated and discussed. 

Item two in the Kimberly-Clark ex- 
perience, injuries under the classifica- 
tion caught in drums, reels, rolls, 
brought out first a company rule against 
feeling rolls until they are twelve inches 
in diameter; the prohibition of bare 
feet, rings, flowing ties and loose gar- 
ments. The company assists in the pur- 
chase of safety shoes. In connection with 
safety rules, Mr. Limpert urged common 
sense, enthusiasm and authority. 

The third item, responsible for sixteen 


per cent of Kimberly-Clark injuries, 
notes as causes tripping, stumbling, 
slipping. Here the protective measures 
evolved include rules against riding on 
conveyors; keeping floors in repair; 
urging women to wear common-sense 
shoes to work; taking care of oil drip- 
pings; requiring all stairs to be of equal 
height; ladders to be designed and fit- 
ted, then bolted to the situation; strict 
prohibition of horse-play. 

The item of strains, lifting, pushing 
or pulling heavy objects contributed 
12 per cent of total injuries. Here the 
remedy chiefly is safety instruction. 
Dollies, cables, levers and the like are 
designed to prevent injury. The use of 
chains is forbidden at Kimberly-Clark. 
Cables and ropes are used entirely. 

Mr. Limpert put stress on the use of 
“Do Not Start” tags. Sometimes as 
many as six tags, all placed by different 
mechanics, will be found on the same 
job, and each one of them is required to 
be taken off in person by the man who 
placed it. A case is on record where a 
man was called out of bed because he 
had neglected or forgotten to remove his 
safety tag. Such tags should be fur- 
nished by the company. 

An amusing contest among depart- 
ments is now going on at the Kimberly 
Mill. It brings into action the “Order 
of the White Elephant.” A neat little 
elephant stands on the desk of the su- 
perintendent of the department with the 
most recent accident. When there are 


no accidents, the general superintendent 
himself possesses the elephant, likewise 


the joshing of the mill. So far in the 
hundred days since the creature came 
from Siam it has rested on Mr. Lim- 
pert’s desk. 

The other paper, likewise illuminat- 
ing, was presented by J.J. Plzak, Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Com- 
pany’s efficient safety engineer. Mr. 
Pizak spoke on the “Significance of the 
Provisions of the Pulp and Paper Safety 
Code,” now in course of revision. This 
code, prepared originally by a committee 
within the industry, was sponsored by 
the Engineering Section of the National 
Safety Council and was published by the 
United States Government. While the 
document is only nine years old, such 
has been the progress achieved by the 
Pulp and Paper Section of the National 
Safety Council that a revision is re- 
quired. A fine piece of work has been 
done by Mr. Pizak’s committee, and the 
new document, barring delay and possi- 
ble government red tape, should be 
ready within a few months. 

At the request of the meeting, Mr. 
Plzak read the entire document and 
made comments, permitting suggestions 
meanwhile. It was brought out in the 
discussion that mills at work compiling 
safety rules will do well to get ac- 
quainted with this forthcoming docu- 
ment. Mr. Pizak thinks that definite 
announcement regarding publication 
will be made within sixty days. He 
stated that safe-practice rules will be 
printed separtely and that the National 
Safety Council has that task in hand. 
One month after the release of the 
Guarding Code, the Council will be able 
to release the Safe-Practice pamphlet. 
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Making Soap 
from Wood 


ALFONS HELLSTROM 


ULPHATE black liquor, obtained 
_ from the pulping of Scotch pine 
(Pinus sylvestris), has been utilized 
for the past fifteen years in the pro- 
duction of hard soap at the pulp mill 
of Enso-Gutzeit in Kotka, Finland. 

In the soap making operations a max- 
imum of 40 kilograms of liquid rosin or 
raw oil, as it is called, is obtained from 
the black liquor per ton of pulp. This 
liquid rosin from the black liquor of a 
ton of pulp upon distillation produces 
about 25 kilograms of wild pine oil, 4 
kilograms of rosin, and 10 kilograms of 
pitch, the quantities varying somewhat 
with the quality of the wood. 

Both the wild pine oil and the rosin 
are used in the production of soap, while 
the pitch is used for various purposes 
but especially in the manufacture of 
printing ink. 

Should the oil and rosin be utilized 
together in the production of soap about 
40 kilograms of the final product would 
be made per ton of pulp. A soap of this 
kind, containing 65 per cent fatty and 
resinous acids, is used for all kinds of 
washing but especially for washing oily 
garments and raw cotton cloth. For 
these purposes the soap is more effective 
than Turkish red oil. So satisfactory is 
wild pine soap for cleaning’ purposes 
that the amount of it consumed in Fin- 
land amounts to 25 per cent of the 
cleaning product consumption. 

Wild pine oil is also exported to 
nearly all of the European countries 
where it is used in the production of 
textile soaps. 

By this fall, Enso-Gutzeit is planning 
to have an annual productive capacity 
of 190,000 tons of sulphate pulp. From 
this tonnage it is expected to obtain 




















1—The new soap factory, production 3000 tons, built in 1934 
2—The old soap factory, production 1500 tons, built in 1919 
3—Store containing 300 tons liquid rosin 


7,600 tons of liquid rosin. Actually the 
present annual capacity of the plant 
will permit a production of 4,500 tons 
of liquid rosin for use in the manufac- 
ture of wild pine oil and hard soap. 

Of the different American liquid 
rosins tested for soap making possibili- 
ties by the author some years ago, it 


appears that best results may be ob- 
tained from long leaf pine (Pinus palus- 
tris). Liquid rosin from this species 
had a rosin value which was 10 per 
cent greater and a fat value which was 
10 per cent less than similar values 
with raw oil from Scotch pine (Pinus 
sylvestris). 





® T.A.P.P.I. Fall Meeting 
Program Forming 


G. E. Landt, chairman of the T.A.P.P.I. 
Fall Meeting Program Committee, has 
announced the meeting program for 
Thursday, September 19th. 

This will be a symposium on “The 
Cellulose Fiber in its Relationship to 
Pulp and Paper Manufacture.” 

G. J. Ritter of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, will 
discuss “The Morphology of the Cellu- 
lose Fiber.” This paper will cover the 
principles of fiber growth and the struc- 
ture’of the more common paper making 
fibers, particularly as they relate to pulp 
and paper making. 

Ben Rowland of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin, will 
talk on the “Colloidal Aspects of the Cel- 
lulose Fiber.” In this paper the latest 
concepts of colloidal chemistry will be 
indicated. 

G. A. Richter of the Brown Company, 
Berlin, N. H., will read a paper on 
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“Pulping Treatment and Fiber Proper- 
ties.” This will deal with the basic 
chemical factors of pulping. 

The general nature of the program is 
to devote the first day to reports show- 
ing the most recent developments in the 
study of cellulose fundamentals. The 
second day will be given over to consid- 
eration of their practical applications 
and the third day will be used to con- 
sider the important recent pulp and 
paper making details, new papers, new 
processes and new inventions. 

Following the first announcement a 
considerable number have made room 
reservations at the Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City, the Convention Head- 
quarters. The most desirable rooms are 
being assigned in the order of applica- 
tion. To benefit by the very low rates 
obtained, mention should be made that 
the reservation is requested for attend- 
ance at the fall meeting of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, September 18 to 21, 1935. 


® Meeting at Toy Town Tavern 


Elaborate plans are being made for a 
joint meeting of the New England Sec- 
tion of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry and the Con- 
necticut Valley Division of the Amer- 
ican Pulp and Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents Association to be held at the Toy 
Town Tavern, Winchendon, Mass., June 
14 and 15. 

Stephen Stapeley of the Chemical 
Paper Manufacturing Company and 
Helen U. Kiely have arranged a very 
interesting program, and Fred Schnei- 
der, chairman of the golf committee, 
will try out a number of new and orig- 
inal ideas to make the tournament at- 
tractive to all classes and grades of 
golfers, among which will be a Scotch 
foursome. A call for candidates for the 
baseball teams to represent the Super- 
intendents and TAPPI, has gone out. 
(It is understood that there will be 
ringers on both sides.) 

An early reservation at the Toy Town 
Tavern is advisable. 
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Superintendents Meet in 
Annual Convention 


FT con sixteenth annual national 
convention of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, Incorporated, was held 
June 5, 6 and 7, 1935, at the John Mar- 
shall Hotel in Richmond, Va. 

The first day of the meeting was given 
over to registration, mill visits, golf 
tournament and other forms of recrea- 
tion. A buffet luncheon was served at 
the Hermitage Club for participants in 
the golf tournament and a stag dinner 
with its accompanying entertainment 
features was given in the evening at the 
John Marshall Hotel. 

Registrants totalled approximately 
500, and represented mills from New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States, the 
Lake States, the South and Canada. 


Thursday Morning Session 
Following the day of pleasantries, the 
more serious part of the program began 
at ten o’clock on the morning of June 6 
when William H. Brydges, of the Bed- 
ford Pulp and Paper Co., Big Island, 
Va., and general chairman of the con- 
vention committee, called the sixteenth 
annual meeting of the association to or- 
der. In his opening remarks, Mr. 
Brydges mentioned the activities of the 
day before. He said that the more se- 
rious part of the meeting had begun, and 
requested good attendance at all ses- 
sions so that each delegate might take 
something of value from the convention 
back to the mill from which he came. 
Following the remarks of Mr. Bryd- 
ges, Killey E. Terry, of the S. D. War- 
ren Co., Cumberland Mills, Me., and 
president of the association, called upon 
the Rev. B. M. Persinger to offer the in- 
vocation. Robert L. Eminger, secre- 
tary-treasurer, then read the names of 
members of the association who had 
departed during the past year. This 
reading included the names of John 
Bingham, John A. Bowers, Nicholas Col- 
lignon, H. C. Couch, H. M. Cullen, John 
Daley, Herbert J. Desmond, Clarence 
Harter, John Hersher, Ai S. Hooper, 
David J. Kerr and Jacob Kuss. The 
reading of these names was followed 
with “In Memoriam” by Dr. Persinger. 


President’s Address 


In delivering his message for 1935, 
President Terry pointed out that the 
pulp and paper industry is confronted 
continuously with the ever-growing 
problems of business adjustments which 
try the wisdom of managemegpt to pre- 
serve its own economic usefulness and 
the existence of its various established 
units. He said that management, in its 
effort to combat an economic environ- 
ment characterized by over-production, 
reduced demands, higher material and 
labor costs, and a narrower margin of 
potential earnings, has turned its atten- 
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tion more critically to an examination 
and a thorough inventory of mill pro- 
ducing and converting operations; and 
he suggested that the business pitfalls 
with all the economic maladjustments 
bring a challenge that requires the ini- 
tiation of more constructive effort and 
the development of proportionately 
greater contributions. 

Mr. Terry emphasized the need for 
the superintendent to evaluate his job, 
to analyze his work, and to develop that 
service of usefulness and helpfulness 
that his employer necessarily must ex- 
pect. He made it clear that the associa- 
tion is designed for its members and 
that it has no place in the present order 
of things if it cannot vindicate its 
existence. 

“Whither are we going?” This ques- 
tion, asked by a very active member, 
was answered quite simply and to the 
point in Mr. Terry’s message by his 
saying that it is largely in the hands 
of the membership and specifically in 
the hands of those in whom authority 
is delegated. 

In the opinion of Mr. Terry, the asso- 
ciation is definitely at the turn in the 
road and a thorough, comprehensive 
and constructive program must be inau- 
gurated immediately to assure security 
and continued progress for the organ- 
ization. A record of service, said Mr. 
Terry, commends and develops its own 
reward. 


Committees Appointed 


Following the reading of the pres- 
ident’s message, Mr. Terry appointed a 
Nominating Committee, a Committee on 
resolutions and an Auditing Committee; 
and read a telegram to Mr. Brydges 
from Dr. Charles H. Herty, of Savannah, 
Ga., in which a cordial invitation was 
extended to any of those attending the 
convention to visit his laboratory at 
Savannah where the research work on 
southern pine that has commanded so 
much attention during the past few 
years has been done and where addi- 
tional work is in progress. 


Pumps in Paper and Pulp Mills 


At this point in the program, Wil- 
liam Garagan, assistant chief engineer, 
Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
was called upon to present a paper on 
Stock Pumps and General Service 
Pumps Used in Paper and Pulp Mills. 
Mr. Garagan first briefly outlined the 
quantity of water required to produce 
pulp and paper, and, commenting on in- 
formation given him a few years ago 
by engineers who were making a survey 
of power requirements of their mills, 
said that approximately one-third of the 
power required in the mill was used in 
pumping alone. 

The need of efficient and reliable 


pumping apparatus was stressed as was 
the growing tendency to give more 
thought to possible economies and im- 
provement through the use of more and 
more efficient pumping equipment. One 
example was cited in which a saving 
of over $5,000 per year, with estimated 
power cost of only one-half cent per 
kilowatt, resulted from a single mod- 
ernized installation of five pumps. 

The pumping problems encountered 
in the average pulp and paper mill, 
said Mr. Garagan, are many and varied; 
that the liquids to be handled may vary 
from thin, clear liquids like water to 
heavy, viscous liquors and high con- 
sistency pulps; and that factors which 
govern the selection of proper pumping 
equipment include the nature of the 
liquid, its fluidity, its corrosive or abra- 
sive action, its viscosity, its volatility, 
and also the limitations of pump instal- 
lation or control. 

Mr. Garagan then touched upon the 
characteristics of reciprocating, centrif- 
ugal and rotary type pumps. 

Mention was made of the intermittent 
flow from the reciprocating pump, as 
well as of the floor space required for 
such a unit, and of the need for a by- 
pass, unloading device, or relief valve 
where there is any closing or throttling 
of the discharge. It was stated, how- 
ever, that the reciprocating pump is 
well suited for pumping conditions that 
require high pressures with compara- 
tively small capacities, for application 
where constant quantity against a vari- 
able discharge head is required, and 
where reliable automatic operation is 
required under a high suction lift. 

The centrifugal type of pump with its 
simple construction, low cost, absence 
of valves, non-pulsating flow, compara- 
tively small size and floor space require- 
ments, quietness of operation and its 
adaptability to direct connection to high 
speed electric motors or steam turbines, 
in the opinion of Mr. Garagan, however, 
combine to make it particularly well 
suited to most pumping services in the 
pulp and paper industry. The only serv- 
ices, commented Mr. Garagan, for which 
the centrifugal pump is not to be rec- 
ommended in preference to the recipro- 
cating pump are for small quantities 
against high discharge pressure or 
where a constant quantity must be de- 
livered against a variable discharge 
pressure. . 

As a word of caution, however, Mr. 
Garagan stated that except in a few 
special designs all centrifugal pumps 
must be primed before starting or they 
must be installed so that the liquid 
being pumped will flow by gravity to 
the pump suction. 

It was explained that the rotary pump 
of the gear or lobe type, like the recipro- 
cating type, is a positive displacement 
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pump and does not require priming to 
start. Because of close running clear- 
ances of internal parts, and the high 
pressures at the metal to metal contact 
surfaces of the rotors, however, such a 
pump was stated to be usually limited 
to service where the liquid has lubricat- 
ing properties and that it never should 
be used where the liquid contains any 
abrasive material. 

Among the applications for centrif- 
ugal pumps that were mentioned by 
Mr. Garagan are: general mill supply, 
boiler feeding, fire protection, stock cir- 
culating and agitation systems, con- 
densers, evaporators, pulp and paper 
stock of the highest consistencies, stock 
slushing systems, acid or alkaline cook- 
ing liquors, bleach liquors, black liquors 
and white water. 

The problems incident to the intro- 
duction of the centrifugal pump for 
these various services within the indus- 
try were discussed briefly, and partic- 
ularly with reference to the handling 
of stock in which service air binding, 
clogging, demands for handling higher 
consistencies and improper piping in- 
stallations were problems of real im- 
portance. Recent analyses of trouble 
jobs with pumping equipment, stated 
Mr. Garagan, have disclosed that ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of them have 
been traceable directly to improper in- 
stallation of the suction side of the 
pumps. 

In the pumping of high consistency 
stock, Mr. Garagan recommended that 
all stock pumps should be installed so 
that the suction opening of the pump 
is well below the level of the stock in 
the chest; that a 4- to 6-foot head is 
usually sufficient in the lighter consis- 
tency range; that a 7- or 8-foot sub- 
mergence is needed for stock of five per 
cent consistency; that a submergence 
of approximately 10 feet should be pro- 
vided for the handling of 6 per cent 
stock; that pipes should be of compara- 
tively large size so that velocities 
should not be greater than three to four 
feet per second for 4 per cent stock and 
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not greater than 2 feet per second for 
stock of about 6 per cent consistency; 
and that suction piping should be as 
short and as direct as possible. It also 
was recommended that a chest bottom 
be well inclined downward toward the 
opening to the pump, and, if at all pos- 
sible, that the opening be made from the 
bottom of a pocket or chamber at the 
lowest part of the chest; that air pockets 
or high spots in the suction line where 
air may form be avoided through the 
use of proper type of reducers; that the 
discharge piping on pumps handling 
high consistency stock should be of a 
size to give comparatively low veloci- 
ties of flow in order to keep the friction- 
al resistance to a low value; that long 
radius elbows or bends should be used 
on any turns in the piping layout; and 
that all possible data be given the man- 
ufacturer when asking for a quotation 
on a stock pump. In concluding his 
remarks, Mr. Garagan referred to sev- 
eral installations that were made im- 
properly, gave means by which the 
faults were overcome, and intimated 
that it is usually just as easy to install 
a pump correctly as it is to do it in- 
correctly. 

This paper by Mr. Garagan, eliciting 
some rather interesting discussion, was 
interrupted by the arrival and intro- 
duction of the Honorable J. Fullmer 
Bright, Mayor of Richmond. 


Richmond’s Mayor Greets 
Assembly 


Mayor Bright had been expected 
earlier to present an address of welcome 
to the convention delegates, but had 
been unavoidably detained. His late 
arrival, however, did not deter a most 
hearty welcome. After apologizing for 
his tardiness, he immediately went to 
the task at hand. He mentioned that 
the pulp and paper industry is one of 
the basic industries of the country, and 
that he is interested in the industry as 
it affects the City of Richmond. He 
cited the unloading of foreign ships 
loaded with foreign paper in view of the 
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paper mills of Richmond, and com- 
mented most elucidatingly on the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of 
the city. Tobacco, said Mayor Bright, 
helped Richmond through the depres- 
sion. 

To these remarks on the economic life 
of the city, he added something of its his- 
toric past. He said that Richmond, the 
third capital of the State, was incorpo- 
rated as a town in 1742; that St. Johns 
Church, the oldest in the city, on March 
20, 1775, was the meeting place of the 
General Assembly of Virginia; that Vir- 
ginia at that time extended to the Mis- 
sissippi, and that on that day, George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson and Pat- 
rick Henry answered here to the roll 
eall and that Patrick Henry delivered 
his immortal address. Reference was 
made also to pew 63 in the old church, 
the pew of Jefferson Davis, president of 
the Confederacy, and of the telegram 
from General Robert E. Lee for the Con- 
federate president that was delivered to 
the church and read from the pulpit 
to the assembled congregation. 

Mayor Bright further called attention 
to the fact that at one time there were 
thirty-five military hospitals in the City 
of Richmond and mentioned the old 
capitol in which stands a famous statue 
of Washington. He further suggested 
that the opportunity be taken while in 
Richmond to visit some of its sacred 
shrines and extended best wishes for a 
successful convention. 

The response to Mayor Bright’s ad- 
dress was made by Charles C. Champion, 
Millers Falls Paper Co., Millers Falls, 
Mass., and first vice-president of the 
association. Mr. Champion stated that 
a pleasant time was assured; that the 
convention presented an opportunity to 
be enlightened in pulp and paper mak- 
ing; that everyone should leave the con- 
vention with something constructive; 
that the association was well pleased 
to have the convention in Virginia and 
in Richmond in particular; and that the 
association extended its best wishes to 
the Mayor during his term of office. 
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Pump Discussion Continued 


Following the remarks by Mr. Cham- 
pion in response to those of Mayor 
Bright, the discussion of Mr. Garagan’s 
paper was resumed. Among the ques- 
tions raised and concerning which in- 
formation was given were questions 
relating to difference in capacity of a 
centrifugal pump when operating on 
full and nearly empty clHest; variation 
in plunger and centrifugal pumps in 
capacity and horsepower—the centritf- 
ugal pump having its minimum horse- 
power at no delivery or with shut-off 
valve closed; preference of centrifugal 
or reciprocating unit on long rag stock 
—the centrifugal being suggested as 
probably superior in higher consistency 
ranges; saving of power by increase in 
diameter of discharge pipe; use of 6 
inch or 8 inch pump without place for 
stringy material to adhere for handling 
waste paper containing rags from break-- 
er beater; the need for a by-pass for 
recirculation to dissipate heat where 
pump is belt driven and it is very nec- 
essary to shut discharge valve; and the 
hydrating effect of centrifugals—it being 
pointed out that centrifugals do hydrate. 


Offset Papers 


The second formal paper on the morn- 
ing program of the second day of the 
convention was a paper by C. G. Weber, 
of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Offset Papers. 

Mr. Weber described the work at the 
National Bureau of Standards in obtain- 
ing information on how offset papers 
should be made and handled to reduce 
huge losses due to poor register of suc- 
cessive color prints. He pointed out 
that the avidity of paper for moisture 
and the fact that it changes dimensions 
with gain or loss of moisture make close 
register, which requires unchanging di- 
mensions, a difficult problem. It is to- 
ward the solution of this problem, said 
Mr. Weber, that the scientific bureau of 
the Department of Commerce has di- 
rected its studies on the manufacture 
and handling of offset papers. 

It has been found important, stated 
Mr. Weber, to control the manufacture 
of the paper in such a way as to obtain 
a product that will have low expansion 
with moisture changes, and to control 
the atmospheric conditions under which 
it is used to keep moisture changes at 
the minimum. The desirable low ex- 
pansion of paper was said to be obtained 
in the ordinary types of offset papers 
by making them with the greatest pos- 
sible number of fibers parallel to the 
machine direction and with the least 
possible gelatinization of the fibers. The 
control during shipment, storage and 
use of the papers, commented Mr. Web- 
er, is complicated because the dimen- 
sions vary directly with moisture con- 
tents and the moisture contents are 
influenced by relative humidity, tem- 
perature and history of conditioning. 

In continuing his remarks, Mr. Weber 
stated that formerly it was considered 
good practice to expose paper to press 
room atmosphere until it was adjusted 
to that condition before the first print- 
ing and to maintain constant atmos- 
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pheric conditions during the printing of 
a multi-color job, but that recent find- 
ings, however, show that much better 
resultS can be obtained by making the 
paper with a specified moisture content, 
protecting it from changes during trans- 
portation and storage, and conditioning 
it to equilibrium at a relative humidity 
definitely higher than that maintained 
in the press room. By applying the in- 
formation obtained as a result of this 
research project, suggested Mr. Weber, 
a government offset printing plant has 
been able to reduce operating difficulties, 
improve the quality of printing and to 
greatly reduce spoilage. 

A number of charts reproduced by 
lantern slides were used to illustrate 
the paper and to show more clearly the 
results obtained from the study. 

Several interesting questions came up 
for discussion. They dealt with the re- 
lationship of expansion to sizing, to 
possible plucking of soft sized papers, 
and to the more likely pronounced curl- 
ing and picking in a long fibered sheet. 
It was emphasized by Mr. Weber that 
offset paper should be grained long. 

This very interesting paper on “Off- 
set Papers” and the discussion which 
followed it concluded the morning ses- 
sion of the second day of the program. 


N. R. A. Discussed at 
Luncheon Meeting 


It was followed by a luncheon pro- 
gram with Milton E. Marcuse, Pres- 
ident of the Bedford Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, acting as toastmaster. Mr. Mar- 
cuse welcomed everyone to Virginia and 
Richmond and expressed the hope that 
everyone would enjoy the stay there. 
He then introduced W. W. Pickard, who 
spoke for a few minutes on the recent 
Supreme Court decision relative to the 
N. R. A. He mentioned his contacts 
with the executives of the pulp and pa- 
per industry; stated that he believed 
from the outset that the N. I. R. A. was 
a good piece of machinery to go places 
and to do things before being stopped; 
and that we had gone places and done 
things since its inception. It is this 
heritage, said Mr. Pickard, that has 
been left behind. 

Conditions in the paper industry, two 
years ago and now, were touched upon. 
He said that the attitude in the industry 
is different today than it was two years 
ago and that that is the thing of value 
to be carried on. There is no reason, in 
the opinion of Mr. Pickard, to go back 
to conditions existing at the time of the 
inception of N. R. A. as the industry 
has forged ahead as it never could have 
done without it. Stick to everything 
that is good in the N. R. A. and you will 
all benefit from it, stated Mr. Pickard 
in concluding his remarks. 

Mr. Marcuse then called upon Charles 
W. Boyce, secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, for re- 
marks. Mr. Boyce, like Mr. Pickard, 
dealt with the N. R. A. He said that it 
was the Number One topic of conversa- 
tion of business executives everywhere; 
that the sudden decision of its uncon- 
stitutionality surprised us; and that its 





sudden elimination from the industrial 
picture has created a vast uncertainty. 
There is lack of assurance to wage 
earner and management alike, said Mr. 
Boyce, and now industry finding itself 
upon its own must answer the question 
in its own manner. 

He further stated that most anyone 
could find much to criticize in N. R. A., 
but any mention of its shortcomings 
would not vitiate its principles; that 
code regulation attributes were impor- 
tant; and that the N. R. A. in itself 
created no miracles. 

Mr. Boyce then briefly outlined the 
beginning of both the Writing Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 

In commenting further on code opera- 
tion in the paper industry, he stated 
that the composite opinion of many was 
that it was successful. Few were said 
to endorse the code operations in their 
entirety, but agreed that the achieved 
results were beneficial. By its opera- 
tion, it was suggested, that many vicious 
marketing practices were eliminated 
and labor was given a living wage even 
though the industry operated at a lim- 
ited capacity. These accomplishments 
in the opinion of Mr. Boyce will go down 
in the history of the industry. 

Mr. Boyce then stated that divisional 
associations of the industry were hold- 
ing meetings; that voluntary programs 
were being set up; and that there was 
assurance that the industry does not 
intend to throw overboard what was 
achieved in N. R. A. It also was stated 
that the code proved a workable instru- 
ment; that the general code did raise 
wages; that most companies lived up 
to the code; that there was some chisel- 
ing; and that manufacturers learned to 
evaluate price and marketing conditions 
correctly. . 

Mr. Boyce likewise commented upon 
the widespread geographical location of 
the industry, further stating that some 
mills were in urban communities, while 
others were in isolated communities; 
that some were close to markets and 
others far from markets; and that some 
were old and had small productive ca- 
pacity, while others were new and had 
capacity for large production. 

The technical developments in the 
1920’s, said Mr. Boyce, broke down the 
natural restriction of the industry to 
expansion and expansion of demoraliz- 
ing proportion followed. With this 
demoralization stopped and with all 
natural restrictions outgrown, Mr. Boyce 
believes that the industry will continue 
its program of self-government basing 
his concept on the thought that “The 
obligations of honor transcend those of 
law.” 


Group Meetings Held 
in Afternoon 


The luncheon program completed with 
the remarks of Mr. Boyce was followed 
by an afternoon of group meetings. 
There was a soda and sulphate meet- 
ing, a sulphite, a groundwood, a board, 
a book and fine papers, and a tissue 
group meeting. 
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Soda and Sulphate Group 


Two papers were scheduled for pres- 
entation before the soda and sulphate 
meeting over which B. D. Millidge, of 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Cornwall, 
Ont., Canada, presided as chairman. 
The first of these papers was entitled 
Results from the B & W-Tomlinson 
Process for the Recovery of Chemicals 
and Heat from Kraft Black Liquor, and 
was the subject of L. S. Wilcoxson, of 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York City. 

A brief survey of the history of the 
development, a unit for the recovery of 
chemicals and heat from black liquor 
installed at the Windsor Mills, Quebec, 
plant of the Canadian Paper Company, 
was presented. It was made clear that 
the process involved in the unit orig- 
inated with George H. Tomlinson, Tech- 
nical Director of the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Canada; 
that Mr. Tomlinson collaborated with 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co. in connection 
with a further unit in which all of the 
experience accumulated over a couple of 
years of development and experimental 
work was incorporated; and that since 
that time a great amount of experimen- 
tal and development work has been done 
with the result that certain details of 
the process have been modified without 
any essential change in the process as 
that contemplated by Mr. Tomlinson. 

This unit consists of a 440 hp. B & W 
boiler, 14 tubes wide, 11 tubes high, tubes 
24 ft. long and drum 42 inches in diam- 
eter. The heating surface of this boiler 
is 4,409 sq. ft. The boiler is baffled for 
three passes over the boiler tubes, the 
gases leaving the boiler between the 
downtake nipples connecting the steam 
and water drum to the downtake headers. 
The two lowermost rows of the boiler 
tubes are located to form a slag screen 
of widely spaced tubes; soot blowers are 
located at strategic points; and three 
sets of lancing doors are installed on 
each side of the boiler so that all of the 
boiler tube surface can be reached by 
hand lance if necessary. 

The furnace is entirely water-cooled 
on all sides. Bailey full stud wall con- 
struction is employed. The hearth of 
the furnace is built up to a considerable 
thickness with plastic refractory, and 
is inclined toward the taphole which is 
located essentially at the center of the 
front wall at the lowest elevation of the 
hearth. Primary air nozzles are located 
in the lower portion of the furnace at 
an elevation determined by the thick- 
ness of fuel bed desired and are dis- 
tributed at equal distances along both 
side walls and the rear wall to insure 
proper distribution of air to the fuel 
bed. Each nozzle is provided with a 
simple orifice valve so that air admis- 
sion to the furnace can be regulated at 
will to provide best combustion condi- 
tions. Secondary air nozzles are supplied 
in the upper portion of the furnace— 
these nozzles being similar to the pri- 
mary nozzles but being relatively small- 
er in cross-sectional area. 

Both primary and secondary nozzles 
are supplied with air through a common 
duct from a forced draft fan. On the 
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discharge side of the forced draft fan 
and prior to the duct from which the 
air nozzle connections are taken there 
is installed a steam heated air heater 
capable of heating the air to a maximum 
temperature of approximately 300 deg. 
Fahr. 

Subsequent to the boiler there is in- 
stalled a spray tower. This tower, 
which is of bolted sheet steel construc- 
tion lined with vitreous brick, is baffled 
by means of a plain steel baffle to pro- 
vide for two passes of the gas through it. 

In operation, the weak black liquor 
from the blow tank, washers, etc., which 
is stored in the weak black liquor stor- 
age, is pumped to sprays located in the 
first pass of the spray tower, and then 
returned from the outlet in the bottom 
of the tower to this same tank, so that 
it is being continually recirculated 
through the spray tower. This partially 
concentrated weak liquor is then taken 
from the weak liquor storage tanks to 
multiple effect evaporators where it is 
concentrated at 38 deg. Bé. when meas- 
ured at 60 deg. Fahr. or approximately 
57 per cent solid concentration. This 
heavy black liquor is then pumped to 
a small tank located on the operating 
platform, from which it is fed to the 
furnace. To this tank is added the nec- 
essary salt cake to maintain the required 
strength in the cooking liquor. The 
mixture of concentrated black liquor 
and salt cake in suspension is then cir- 
culated by means of a pump from the 
tank through a pipe line that extends 
across the front of the furnace, and re- 
turned to the tank, so that irrespective 
of the amount of liquor being fed to 
the furnace there is always circulation 
through the line. From this line a con- 
nection is taken off to the black liquor 
spray nozzle which is located at essen- 
tially the center of the front wall of the 
furnace at an elevation intermediate to 
its height. 

The spray nozzle consists essentially 
of a jet impinging upon a flat surface. 
It is of simple construction, has no mov- 
ing parts or small orifices, and is piv- 
oted on adjacent tubes of the furnace 
front wall at its point of admission to 
permit it being given a combination of 
vertical and oscillating motion by means 
of chain connections to a Reeves drive. 

The gases leaving the hearth pass up- 
ward through the furnace traversing 
the spray, and following the turbulent 
zone in which the secondary air is 
admitted and combustion completed en- 
ter the boiler tube bank at a tempera- 
ture of between 1600 deg. and 1800 deg. 
Fahr. The gases make three passes 
over the boiler tubes, leaving the boiler 
surface at a temperature of about 750 
deg. Fahr. The gases then pass through 
the spray tower as previously men- 
tioned and leave it through the induced 
draft fan and thence to the stack at 
a temperature of about 210 deg. Fahr. 

To facilitate the operation of this 
unit, semi-automatic control is installed 
together with necessary meters, tem- 
perature and draft indicators and re- 
corders. 

The unit at the present time is taking 
the full mill capacity corresponding 


to approximately 75 tons of air-dry pulp 
per day; and is absorbing, at 160 Ib._ 
gauge pressure without superheat, 50.4 
per cent of the total heat in the genera- 
tion of steam. Theoretically, with the 
installation of a superheater and opera- 
tion at higher pressure, it was stated 
that this absorption will be increased 
approximately 1.5 per cent. The latent 
heat of the water vapor in the gases 
leaving the boiler at 17.8 per cent will 
naturally vary depending upon the con- 
centration of the liquor being fired into 
the furnace, but this heat is usefully 
expended in accomplishing the evapora- 
tion of the water in the black liquor 
in the furnace. The balance of the 
heat is in the sensible heat of the gases 
leaving the boiler. This heat is utilized 
effectively in the spray tower where 
it is absorbed in the partial evapora- 
tion of the weak liquor, leaving only 
4.8 per cent of the total heat as sen- 
sible heat in the gases going to the 
stack. 

The heat balance is such that the 
steam generated by the recovery unit is 
more than sufficient to take care of all of 
the pulp mill needs, and as a result the 
mill is supplying the paper mill with 
1,000 lb. of steam per ton of pulp. 

The results of tests to date indicate 
that soda liquor can be utilized as sat- 
isfactory as kraft liquor in this unit 
by making some minor modifications 
to the method of admitting air. The 
utilization of the unit with sulphite 
liquors and in conjunction with the 
sodium sulphite process were also sug- 
gested as possibilities. 


Black Liquor Evaporator 
Operation 


The second paper scheduled before 
the soda and sulphate group meeting 
was entitled, Black Liquor Evaporator 
Operation, and was the subject of W. T. 
Hinckley, chemical engineer, Swenson 
Evaporator Co., Harvey, Ill. Mr. Hinck- 
ley set up continuous capacity, low 
liquor losses, economical use of steam 
and water and low maintenance cost as 
the criterion factors of successful black 
liquor evaporator operation. Of these 
factors, he said that continuous capacity 
is by far the most important. Operat- 
ing difficulties were stated to arise from 
one or several of the following condi- 
tions—excessive foaming of the liquor, 
fouling of the heating surface by deposi- 
tion of organic solids, scaling of the 
heating surface by deposition of inor- 
ganic solids, the excessive viscosity of 
black liquor at high concentrations, and 
corrosion of the equipment. 

The degree of foaming of black liquor, 
said Mr. Hinckley, varies considerably 
from mill to mill, but, in general is 
more pronounced in kraft mills than in 
soda mills. Liquors from southern long- 
leaf and slash pines were stated to show 
the most pronounced tendency for foam- 
ing. 

It was also stated that more foamy 
liquors are produced when using rela- 
tively green wood than when dry wood 
is used; that an excess of alkali in 
the black liquor tends to decrease foam- 
ing characteristics, and, conversely, 
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liquor foams more when a small alkali 
_ charge is used in the digester; and that 
in the case of identical liquors in the 
same mill, foaming is governed almost 
entirely by concentration and tempera- 
ture. Results of excessive foaming is 
evidenced by greatly reduced evaporator 
capacities in evaporators of the sub- 
merged tube, natural-circulation type 
and in the intermittent priming of the 
evaporator with huge losses of black 
liquor at slightest change in vacuum 
or pressure in the vapor space. 

Any tendency toward the deposition 
cf organic matter on the evaporator 
tubes, continued Mr. Hinckley, is al- 
ways accelerated by the presence of 
pulp fibers in black liquor, and, if quan- 
tity of pulp is unusually large, it may 
cause trouble itself—especially in hori- 
zontal tube evaporators. Inorganic scales 
of different types likewise received con- 
sideration. They included scales of the 
water soluble type, of the insoluble type 
that can be removed by mechanical drill- 
ing, and of the insoluble type that can- 
not be removed by mechanical means. 

The most important operating point 
in connection with high density liquor 
pumps, said Mr. Hinckley, is the pack- 
ing problem. He also pointed out that 
the majority of black liquor evaporators 
are equipped with ordinary steel tubes 
having a life of from one and one-half 
to three years, depending on tube di- 
mensions and operating conditions; that 
it is definitely desirable to avoid having 
to replace all the tubes in an entire 
multiple effect evaporator at the same 
time; and that the question of stainless 
steel tubes in soda and sulphate mill 
evaporators is entirely one of first cost 
versus the maintenance charge and time 
out for replacing steel tubes. 


Sulphite Group 


One paper presented before the Sul- 
phite Pulp meeting and of which Vance 
P. Edwardes of the International Paper 
Co. was chairman, was that of Wallace 
Shymanski, Marathon Paper Mills Co., 
Rothschild, Wis., on New Method of 
Buying Wood on a Cubic Foot Basis. 
In this paper, Mr. Shymanski called at- 
tention to the numerous log rules that 
are used in the purchase of wood; and 
suggested that one method to eliminate 
confusion is to purchase through the 
utilization of a volume unit. This 
method, said Mr. Shymanski, is confined 
at present to the measurement of square 
timbers or very valuable wood, but it 
ultimately will be in common use for 
measuring pulpwood. 

He pointed out that it is unreason- 
able to measure pulpwood in terms of 
finished lumber; that wood is the largest 
single raw material item of expense in 
the production of pulp; that a cost con- 
trol system in their sulphite mill showed 
glaring inconsistencies in the purchase 
of wood; and that the wood cost per ton 
of pulp is higher with 4-inch diameter 
wood than with 12-inch wood. He also 
stated that there is more papermaking 
material in 7-inch wood than in 30-inch 
wood when bought by board feet and 
that the wood cost of the 30-inch wood 
is higher. Because of these variables, 
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in the opinion of Mr. Shymanski, it is 
good business sense to buy timber on 
cubical content. Numerous charts and 
graphs were exhibited by him to prove 
his contention. 

The discussion which followed this 
paper confined itself largely to the pos- 
sibility of purchasing wood by weight 
with consideration, of course, to its 
moisture content. 


Groundwood Group 


The groundwood meeting, presided 
over by O. B. Ingalls of the Pejepscot 
Paper Co., Pejepscot Mills, Me., included 
a paper by George K. Walker of Finch 
Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, N. Y., on 
Grinding Pulp with the Latest Type 
Great Northern Grinders and a report 
by the Research Department of the In- 
ternational Paper Co. on The Effect of 
Grinding Temperature on Groundwood 
Quality, Rate of Production and Power 
Consumption. 


Grinding Pulp with Great 
Northern Grinders 


Mr. Walker briefly outlined the reason 
for purchasing eight Great Northern 
grinders—each pair being connected to 
a 2400-hp. waterwheel and expressed 
the opinion that this grinder has prac- 
tically all of the advantages of the maga- 
zine and caterpillar type with very much 
less building expense for wood storage 
and less actual cost of the grinders 
themselves. He stated that four men 
can change a stone on this grinder in 
four hours; commented on the develop- 
ment of the grinder by the Great North- 
ern Paper Co. and the machine builders’ 
organization—Montague Machine Com- 
pany, Turners Falls, Mass.; and said 
that Carborundum stones comparable to 
a Norton 60 N are used on two of the 
grinders, No. 60 N Crystolon stones on 
four, and Norton No. 50 on the remain- 
ing two. Hanging and colored special- 
ties are made from the pulp produced 
on the Norton No. 50 stones and news- 
print from the others. All grinders 
are equipped with a Tyco temperature 
control so that freeness of the pulp be- 
tween sharpening of the stones can be 
controlled by raising or lowering the 
temperature as required. All of these 
stones require sharpening once a week, 
a No. 4 Straight Cut burr and a 14 Cut 
Diamond Point burr being used for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Walker also stated that a burr 
having more than four cuts to the inch 
will cause the stone to break out be- 
tween the marks made by the burr and 
become very rough. It likewise was 
mentioned that the eight grinders, 
grinding 160 tons of pulp, require two 
operators feeding wood and one man 
passing the wood to the water trough 
of the grinders on each tour; and that 
with this tonnage about three to four 
tons of screenings are produced—the 
screenings after refining in a Haug re- 
finer being suitable for newsprint paper. 


The Effect of Grinding Temperature 


The report of the Research Depart- 
ment of the International Paper Co. cov- 
ered the result of a test made on the 


grinders discussed by Mr. Walker and 
showed that as the grinding tempera- 
ture increases that freeness, rate of 
production, and per cent of coarse fiber 
increase while strength, power consump- 
tion per ton and per cent of fine fibers 
decrease. 


Board Group Meeting 


Six papers were scheduled for presen- 
tation before the meeting of the board 
group. They included papers of the fol- 
lowing titles and contributors: Soap, 
Felts and Slime, by Dr. R. W. Mitchell, 
technical director, Magnus Chemical 
Co.; The Application of Individual Mo- 
tors to the Wet End Sections of Paper 
Machines, by R. R. Baker, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co.; The Cylinder Ma- 
chine Strikes Back, by Allan Hyer, 
Black-Clawson Co.; Downingtown Posi- 
tive Adjustable Speed Controlled Top 
Press Roll Drive, by Charles L. Ellis, 
Downingtown Mfg. Co.; The Suction 
Felt Roll—What It Is and How It Per- 
forms, by O. C. Cordes, Downingtown 
Mfg. Co.; and The McPherson Vat, by 
P. H. Tigwell, of Beloit Iron Works. 

Dr. R. W. Mitchell, in his paper on 
“Soaps, Felts and Slime,” listed a large 
number of materials which have been 
used for washing felt. The list included 
soda ash, tri-sodium phosphate, sodium 
metisilicate, soaps of various types, sul- 
phonated oils and soap substitutes. He 
strongly condemned the use of strongly 
alkaline solutions in felt washing and 
suggested that for successful detergent 
action the alkalinity of a washing solu- 
tion for wool should be at least pH 9— 
about the degree of alkalinity given by 
a dilute solution of what is known as a 
“neutral” soap. 

Soaps were said to be -much better 
washing agents than alkalies, as they 
have a much greater penetrative effect 
and much greater dirt suspending value. 

When soap is used upon felt, the lower 
the titer of the soap stock used, the 
more suited is the soap for felt wash- 
ing, stated Dr. Mitchell. Castor oil was 
stated to give one of the mildest, most 
soluble and freest rinsing soaps. 

Some soap, however, was said to be 
always left adsorbed upon the wool 
fibers, even with excellent rinsing. This 
soap, reacting with the lime hardness 
in the water, with alum in alum treated 
water, or with any ingredients of this 
nature used in beater sizing, forms 
waterproof, insoluble films, coating the 
wool fibers, which interfere with the 
satisfactory functioning of the felt. So- 
dium hexametaphosphate was suggested 
as a material that is generally being used 
as a rinse, following a washing with 
soap, in the laundry and textile fields. 

Washing of felts in a washer or upon 
the machine also came up for considera- 
tion. It was emphasized that a felt 
should not be run in the washer longer 
than is necessary to thoroughly loosen 
the dirt, stock, sizing, etc., which is 
present in the loading, and that when 
taken from a washer, if it is not to be 
immediately placed upon a machine, 
that it should be hung up in a manner 
to permit ready drying. 

In discussing felt washing on the 
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machine, Dr. Mitchell stated that the 
felt may be saturated with a spray from 
a perforated pipe across the width of 
the felt, which is fed from a stock tank 
operated by either air pressure or grav- 
ity; that it is an advantage to have an 
open steam pipe leading into such tank, 
both to warm up the solution and to aid 
in rapid dissolving of the added wash- 
ing material; and that rinsing is accom- 
plished by turning on the showers. 

Typical felt washing practices in sev- 
eral mills were cited before entering 
upon the discussion relating to slime. 

Slime was said to be a complex ma- 
terial which usually varies greatly from 
mill to mill; and that it generally is 
a composite of true slime formed by 
bacterial or fungus growths and also 
algae from micro-organisms in the water 
and the decomposition products result- 
ing from their action upon paper stock, 
combined with enclosed pulp and size. 

Two serious results of slime accumula- 
tions, were given: it impedes the flow 
of liquid or of stock and causes slime 
specks or spots in the paper. A cleans- 
ing solution of highly penetrative prop- 
erties, stated Dr. Mitchell, is the im- 
portant consideration of a solution for 
the removal of slime accumulations by 
softening and loosening them from their 
support so that they may be flushed out 
of the system. The solution, likewise, 
should have some bactericidal property 
so that the chances for nucleii remain- 
ing in the system for the propagation 
of fresh bacterial growths is reduced to 
a minimum. 

The history of the Westinghouse ap- 
plication of individual motors to wet-end 
sections of cylinder board machines was 
briefly reviewed at the outset by R. R. 
Baker in his paper on “The Application 
of Individual Motors to the Wet End 
Sections of Paper Machines.” Then he 
told of the abuse of wet end felts be- 
fore the introduction of the drive and 
stated that tests taken on a number of 
sectionalized cylinder machines now in- 
dicate that the power requirements of 
these wet-end auxiliary sections is rela- 
tively high, an ordinary seven-cylinder 
machine layout requiring a pull in the 
felt of from 30 to 50 pounds per inch- 
width in addition to the initial tension. 

In applying motors to wet-end auxil- 
iary sections, it was pointed out that 
they must be thoroughly protected 
against water; and that motorized 
auxiliaries are applicable to either com- 
pletely sectionalized or lineshaft driven 
paper machines. Details of the top roll 
drive were given, it being stated that 
the top roll driving units may be con- 
nected to the top rolls by means of short 
centered chain drive having the output 
shaft of the gearmotor central with the 
pivot or fulcrum point of the top press 
roll. It also was stated that wet-end 
auxiliary motor drives require a sepa- 
rate source of excitation for both the 
motors and generating equipment—an 
induction motor driven exciter set being 
usually furnished, and if a booster gen- 
erator set is required it is made a part 
of this same set. 

The control for the auxiliary drive 
included means for starting the exciter 
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or exciter-booster set and a blower motor 
where a blower is required, provision 
for initially adjusting the excitation and 
voltage of the main and booster gener- 
ator and the exciter, and individual con- 
trol for each auxiliary motor. 

Mr. Baker stated that the operation 
of a machine equipped with an auxiliary 
wet-end drive is quite simple and that 
it requires little if any change in oper- 
ating practice as compared with a ma- 
chine not so equipped. The operating 
results of such a drive, concluded Mr. 
Baker, indicate that felt cost per ton 
of board can be reduced from a mini- 
mum reported figure of 40 cents to a 
maximum reported figure of $1.20; that 
better formation and improved quality 
is assured; and that more water can be 
removed on the wet end without danger 
of damaging the sheet formation, thus 
permitting a definite increase in ma- 
chine production. 

The paper by Mr. Ellis briefly de- 
scribed the Downingtown positive ad- 
justable speed controlled top press roll 
drive. The object of all top press roll 
drives, stated Mr. Ellis, is to maintain 
a constant speed ratio between the bot- 
tom and top rolls to insure that no dis- 
tortion of the sheet occurs at is passes 
under pressure through the nip of the 
press and to lengthen felt life irrespec- 
tive of whether the top roll is heavily 
weighted or not weighted at all. For 
many years, continued Mr. Ellis, the first 
press rolls on board machines were 
geared together with gears having pitch 
diameters equal to the diameter of the 
rolls to which they were keyed, but 
trouble occurred when either of the rolls 
were ground, thereby reducing the roll 
diameters. Mention also was made of 
such devices as the compensating gear 
and differential gear for driving the 
top press roll before proceeding with a 
description of the Downingtown Top 
Press Roll Drive. 

This drive, not depending on contact 
at all, is arranged so that predetermined 
speeds of the top and bottom rolls can 
be maintained regardless of the weight- 
ing between them and regardless of 
whether they are in contact or not. 
The top and bottom rolls are not di- 
rectly geared together. Instead, the 
slow speed shaft of a gear unit driven 
by small cones is arranged to drive a 
shaft which is centered in line with the 
fulcrum pin of the top roll arm in the 
press housing. On this shaft is a gear 
which meshes with a gear on the journal 
of the top press roll. The speed of the 
bottom roll is controlled in the usual 
manner, that is through cone pulleys 
on variable line shaft and floor drive, 
while the top roll speed can be varied 
to suit conditions by means of the belt 
on the small cones. 

Mr. Ellis also commented that as the 
greatest driving load is on the bottom 
roll, the gear unit for the top roll can 
be comparatively small and compact and 
a small cone belt can be used. In addi- 
tion, he said that a simple dial for 
indicating the relative peripheral speeds 
of both rolls is located where it may 
be seen easily and the speed of the top 
roll regulated by shifting the belt on 


the small cone pulleys. He also empha- 
sized the fact that the drive is positive 
and adjustable and that it will function 
with or without the rolls being in con- 
tact and unaffected by any degree of 
weighting, any type or style of felts, 
any thickness of sheet, and whether 
or not a top felt is used. 

The Downingtown suction felt roll, 
stated Mr. Cordes in his paper, “The 
Suction Felt Roll—What It Is and How 
It Performs,” consists of a centrifugally 
cast bronze shell drilled with the Down- 
ingtown spiral drilling which prevents 
uneven wear in the packing strips and 
consequent scoring on the inside of the 
shell. In addition, he said, that the 
suction box is of cast iron and is pro- 
vided with a relatively narrow opening 
which permits a large volume of air at 
a high velocity to pass through the felt, 
entraining the surplus of free water and 
the foreign matter during its passage; 
that the packing strips of a phenol 
base composition are mounted on a 
spring support which insures even pres- 
sure over the entire length; that ad- 
justable spring-supported deckles are 
provided at each end; that the roll shell 
is supported on anti-friction bearings; 
that provision is made for turning the 
suction box to the desired angular posi- 
tion; and that the roll requires no drive 
as it is turned by the felt. 

This roll cleans and conditions the felt 
the entire way across continuously, and, 
according to Mr. Cordes, because of the 
spiral drilling, all parts of the felt are 
reached, thus preventing and eliminat- 
ing streaking. The roll as installed on 
the machine, he continued, must be so 
located that at least a 90-degree felt 
wrap is obtained, and that the face of 
the roll is in contact with the paper side 
or the outside of the felt. A good heavy 
spray shower likewise should be applied 
to the paper side of the felt aproximately 
10 inches ahead of the nip. 

One of the outstanding advantages of 
the suction roll, said Mr. Cordes, is its 
adaptability. He also stated that by 
the application of the suction felt roll 
that felt life has been found to increase 
from 20 to 100 per cent. 

Another paper scheduled before the 
board group meeting was that of 
P. H. Tigwell on “The McPherson Vat.” 
In this paper, Mr. Tigwell told of the 
need for board with its stiffness and 
rigidity more evenly distributed; sug- 
gested the need for better board at 
higher speed; compared a_ standard 
board machine with a cylinder tissue 
machine in regard to vats and speed; 
told of some board machines that are 
operating at over 400 feet per minute; 
and described the experimental work 
of his company in reference to a vat 
forming unit that forced the stock 
around the mold in an attempt to attain 
even speed between the stock and the 
mold, in reference to attempts made to 
shake the cylinder mold in order to 
cross the fibers more thoroughly, and in 
reference to a large wet end section in 
which the felts ran straight through the 
vat and into the primary press section. 

The McPherson. cross current vat, 
however, said Mr. Tigwell, is today the 
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most efficient design with which he is 
familiar for producing a uniform 
strength board. In this design of vat 
the stock enters a manifold pipe at the 
bottom of the vat which distributes it 
to inlet ports on opposite sides of the 
vat and also on both sides of the cylin- 
der mold. An overflow is located di- 
rectly across the vat from the inlets 
which sets up a cross current in opposite 
directions on each side of the cylinder 
mold. 

The directional flow of each cross cur- 
rent is controlled by means of adjustable 
wings at the inlet port. Thus the stock 
may be guided toward or away from the 
mold face in the proper proportion for 
the best formation. The flow of stock 
is from the back to the front on one 
side of the mold and from the front to 
the back on the other side. 

In addition to the overflows which 
have been mentioned, this vat is pro 
vided with an overflow on each side of 
the machine to regulate the waste of 
white water from the inside of the mold. 
The overflows from both the front and 
the back sides of the cylinder return 
to the fan pump suction pipe and the fan 
pump, in turn, discharges the stock and 
water back into the screens and mixing 
box in the regular way. The waste 
water inside the mold also discharges 
to the save-all or sewer in the usual 
manner. 

The wings at each inlet port assist in 
leveling the sheet, but there are also ad- 
justable wings on the top of the half 
circle on each side of the mold for 
leveling the sheet. 

The sole idea in the McPherson vat 
is to set up a crosswise current of just 
the proper speed to lay the paper fibers 
onto the face of the cylinder mold in a 
manner that will prevent all of them 
from settling to a permanent machine 
direction position. In the opinion of 
Mr. Tigwell, the McPherson vat is a 
definite contribution to the solution of 
proper crosswise fiber positions and re- 
sulting uniform sheets with more equally 
distributed strength characteristics. 


Book and Fine Papers Group 


The first of two papers presented be- 
fore the book and fine papers meeting 
over which Charles C. Champion pre- 
sided as chairman, was a paper by E. H. 
Berges, manager of Roll Department, 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., on 
The Importance of the Calender Stack 
in Paper Manufacture. In this paper 
Mr. Berges discussed the physical char- 
acteristics of chilled rolls; the turning, 
grinding and crowning of the rolls; the 
importance of correct crown shape; 
crowning devices; deflection and other 
factors influencing crown; pitting or 
rusting; chatter and ripples; spare rolls; 
doctor scoring; and other causes of roll 
making. In discussing the physical 
characteristics of chilled rolls he stated 
that chilled iron may contain a carbon 
running anywhere from 3.00 to 3.75 per 
cent, depending on the physical charac- 
teristics desired in the roll; that chilled 
iron is very brittle and the strength of 
the roll is principally in the backing 
iron or in the zone consisting of graph- 
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ite and pearlite; and that the chilled 
surface must be sufficiently deep to re- 
sist the crushing stress and abrasion 
and yet not so deep as to detract from 
the strengih which is found in the softer 
iron which lies below it. 

Shop procedure in turning, grinding 
and crowning the rolls was considered 
briefly and then the importance of cor- 
rect crown shape received attention. In 
his remarks relating to the importance 
of correct crown shape, Mr. Berges laid 
emphasis upon a case in point in which 
a mill had over-crowned a bottom roll 
and how when the roll was reground to 
the proper crown that everything was 
satisfactory. 

A new crowning device, a product of 
Mr. Berges’ company, that was said to 
make it possible to obtain rolls with the 
desired curve with greater ease and 
certainty was mentioned. Then some 
comments were made on deflection and 
other factors influencing crown. In these 
remarks it was stated that after the 
rolis are tinish ground, they are stacked 
and a light test made by passing a light 
along the bite of the rolls on one side 
and observing if any light shows through 
on the other side (if the rolls are 
properly ground, no light can be seen 
through the bite); that occasionally the 
crown has to be increased after the rolls 
are received at the mill due to the bear- 
ings generating more heat than normal; 
that cross rolls will cause end crowding 
between the end of the shoulder and the 
bearing, creating high temperatures; 
that if the bottom and next to bottom 
rolls are ground with the curve off cen- 
ter, the next to bottom roll will crowd 
so hard that the chafing rings will wear 
out very rapidly and one end will be- 
come very hot, causing expansion at this 
end and pinching of the paper; and 
that usual expansion and contraction 
along the surface of the rolls must be 
overcome by using a cold air blast on 
the tace of the roll. 

Mr. Berges also emphasized the need 
for eliminating chatter in the regrind- 
ing of rolls and for removing ripples in 
old rolls that are being reground. He 
suggested the advisability of having a 
complete set of change rolls so that 
when it is necessary to regrind the rolls 
in the stack all rolls except the bottom 
are removed and replaced with reground 
rolls. 

In commenting upon doctor scoring, 
Mr. Berges said that there seems to be 
less scoring of rolls today due not to the 
type of blades and doctors being used, 
but also the extra care being taken by 
mill operators. Other causes of roll 
marking that were mentioned were 
creases, sand, or other foreign material 
passing between the rolls. 

The second paper before the book and 
fine papers meeting was on the subject 
of Printers’ Paper Troubles Encountered 
at the Government Printing Office, and 
was presented by M. S. Kantrowitz, 
Technical Director. 

At the outset, Mr. Kantrowitz stated 
that the Government Printing Office 
purchased 55,578,000 pounds of paper 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1934; and that this quantity of paper 





included 86 grades varying in quality 
from newsprint to the highest grades 
of ledger and index, and from light- 
weight tissue to heavy binders’ board. 

Of the troubles in the pressroom due 
to atmospheric changes, he mentioned 
and discussed expansion and contrac- 
tion, curl, wrinkling, wavy edges, crack- 
ing of coated paper and static electricity. 
Then such troubles as relate to inherent 
conditions of the paper received his at- 
tention. These troubles included web 
breaks, two-sided papers, variation in 
thickness, variation in color, deficiency 
in opacity, fluffing, picking of coating, 
unsatisfactory ruling quality, objection- 
able odors and unsatisfactory general 
appearance. Each of these troubles was 
discussed in some detail in the hope that 
it might point the way to the applica- 
tion of methods for the elimination, at 
the source if possible, of all such ob- 
stacles as may slow up the speed of 
production or degrade the high quality 
of the printers work. 


Tissue Group Meeting 


A paper entitled Improved Equipment 
for Tissue was the subject of J. E. Good- 
willie, of Beloit Iron Works, scheduled 
for presentation and discussion before 
the tissue group meeting, the chairman 
of which was Frank J. Timmerman of 
Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 
This paper prepared by Mr. Goodwillie 
was presented by V. S. Denison, also of 
the Beloit Iron Works organization. In 
this paper it was stated that the prime 
requirements in a tissue machine head 
box seem to be: first, entrance condi- 
tions in the connecting piping or flumes 
which will not produce violent surging 
and boiling in the box; second, reason- 
able velocities to permit securing quite 
uniform flow to the slice; and third, 
absence of all stagnant pockets or sec- 
tions in the box where the fibers can 
become clotted into balls. In order to 
secure best formation conditions on the 
wire, it was pointed out that the slice 
must be designed properly and that it 
have a degree of flexibility so that the 
flow of stock and water can be run onto 
the moving wire dead level and without 
disturbance. 

Mechanically correct table rolls were 
said to be the first requirement for good 
tissue machine operation. It also was 
stated that table rolls, due to their high 
rotative speeds, throw water back intothe 
wire and often contribute largely in this 
way to poor sheet conditions; that this 
situation can be improved or largely 
corrected through the installation of 
special deflectors; that the use of a high 
speed shake has proven effective in clos- 
ing up tissue sheets and materially im- 
proving formation; that wire suction 
boxes for tissue machines need some- 
what more attention than boxes for 
many other grades of paper; that these 
boxes should be oscillated; and that the 
press section of a tissue machine must 
be capable of exact performance if the 
machine is to function correctly. 

It also was pointed out that the suc- 
tion press, properly applied, has proved 
itself to be the equivalent of at least 
two plain presses; that too much em- 
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phasis cannot be laid upon getting as 
dry a sheet as possible at the point of 
removal from the top or pick-up felt, 
particularly when the sheet is creped; 
that wringer rolls when correctly built 
and placed are extremely important fac- 
tors in keeping the bottom press felt 
clean and properly conditioned; that 
guard boards for top felts are often re- 
sponsible for poor felt life; and that 
where high pressure showers are used 
on felts, the wisdom of oscillating them 
has been established. 

In addition, it was suggested that the 
use of higher pressure Yankee dryers 
will materially increase the producing 
capacity of Yankee tissue machines; 
that the use of 48 in. and 60 in. diam- 
eter receiving dryers has proved more 
effective than where the sheet is re- 
moved from the pick-up felt on a press 
roll; that Beloit has developed a new 
type of doctor back and mounting for 
use in creping operations; that the Be- 
loit enclosed silent chain drive has 
made it possible to run dryer sections 
quietly and steadily in the speed range 
of 1,000 feet and upward; and that mod- 
ern tissue machines can have reel and 
winder equipment that will function at 
high speed with very little attention 
from the operators. 


Second Day Dinner Meeting 


The dinner program of the second 
day was rather brief in order to permit 
those who desired to dance to do so in 
the roof garden of the hotel. At the 
dinner meeting, James F. Ryland, vice- 
president, Standard Paper Mfg. Co., 
Richmond, Va., acted as toastmaster 
and Strickland Gillilan and John F. 
Atkin were the speakers of the evening. 
Mr. Gillilan entertained all present with 
his numerous witty and humorous re- 
marks, while Mr. Atkin spoke very 
briefly upon the N. R. A. situation. 


Sessions of Third Day 


The morning session of the third and 
last day of the convention opened at ten 
o’clock with President K. E. Terry pre- 
siding. Mr. Terry, immediately after 
calling the meeting to order, called upon 
Dr. Wm. T. Diefenbach, chemist of The 
J. M. Huber Co., New York City, for his 
paper on Receptivity of Paper for Ink. 

Dr. Diefenbach stated that there are 
only three methods known by which an 
ink can be made to dry: penetration, 
oxidation and evaporation. He said that 
most inks combine several of the men- 
tioned methods of drying; that if the 
sheet is open that the ink will appear 
flat; that the amount of penetration can 
be regulated to a large extent by the 
paper and also by the ink; that most 
papers receive the ink film partially by 
absorption and partially by adhesion; 
that porosity and smoothness of paper 
should be the same throughout its sur- 
face; and that a soft ink designed to 
print with a good coverage on a per- 
fectly suited porous or somewhat porous 
sheet can be made to look very bad if 
too little impression is used. 

He also pointed out that on smooth 
and relatively non-absorbent stocks, less 
impression should be used as the ink 
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cannot penetrate so readily, and heavy 
impressions force the ink out beyond 
the outline of the type face, causing the 
appearance of a fine fringe of ink of 
relatively strong color as a halo about 
the type outline; that a high percentage 
of pigment in an ink does not neces- 
sarily mean a more strongly colored 
printed sheet but may mean a weaker 
one; and that it is the experience of ink 
manufacturers to be asked to furnish 
ink for a paper stock that is not de- 
sirable for the speed and type of print- 
ing called for. 

In concluding his remarks, Dr. Dief- 
enbach suggested that for best results 
to satisfy both the printer and the ulti- 
mate consumer the paper and ink man- 
ufacturers must co-operate. 


Personnel Relations 


C. S. Ching, personnel director, U. S. 
Rubber Company, followed Dr. Diefen- 
bach as the second speaker on the morn- 
ing program of June 7. He discussed 
the subject of Personnel Relations. In 
his remarks he mentioned his work in 
both labor and public relations; said 
that everybody is thinking in terms of 
the shackles being removed when com- 
menting upon the recent Supreme Court 
decision relative to the N. R. A.; stated 
that there has been a strong tendency 
to blame all our troubles on the N. R. A.; 
and enounced that the matter of labor 
relationship is a simple problem if 
looked upon in the proper light. 

Mr. Ching told of three methods of 
handling people: treat them rough and 
tell them nothing, contractual relation- 
ship with employee, and each and every 
member on the payroll a part of the 
organization. 

In commenting further on methods of 
handling people, he said that many 
times the employee does not know what 
is going on in the plant; and that every 
man is interested in something. Then 
he queried, “How much reason do you 
give your employees to be enthusiastic 
about your company?” In most cases, 
he said, the truthful answer would be 
“Nothing.” 

It was brought out that employers 
must learn that they have something to 
sell; that the Supreme Court decision 
relative to the N. R. A. places a tre- 
mendous responsibility upon employers; 
and that the first thing employees must 
understand is that the employer is mak- 
ing the best product on the market for 
the price that is being obtained for it. 

He discussed the new man and stated 
that his company had passed a rule 
never to hire a person, but rather to 
select people for membership in the or- 
ganization. He expressed the belief 
that management must be willing to 
give the employee the freest and fullest 
information in order to make the indi- 
vidual proud of his company and of 
himself. Such action on the part of 
management, said Mr. Ching, builds an 
esprit de corps that comes back one 
hundred fold. 


Dyestuffs—Their Use 
in Papermaking 
The third and last paper on the morn- 


ing program of the third day of the 
convention was presented by J. Carl 
Schmidt, Technical Demonstrator, E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., on Dyestuffs—Some Important 
Factors Affecting their Use in Paper 
Making. 

In this paper Mr. Schmidt explained 
that the coloring of paper apparently 
began as an accident; that until syn- 
thetic dyestuffs were available, coloring 
agents were pigments, earth colors and 
natural dyes; that dyestuffs have their 
origin in bituminous coal; and that al- 
though but 2,000 dyes are in use, it has 
been calculated that at least 50,000,000 
are possible. 

Mr. Schmidt also stated that it can 
be demonstrated that coagulated mix- 
tures of solutions of basic dyes with 
solutions of either direct or acid dyes 
will color almost as well as if the solu- 
tions had been added to the beater 
separately (this does not apply to cal- 
ender coloring or staining); that two- 
sidedness is a question of affinity of the 
coloring agent; that fastness to light is 
of major importance; that occasionally 
increased cost, or too brilliant a stand- 
ard, or both, stand between a formula 
of poor light fastness and one of ex- 
cellent light fastness; and that fastness 
to acids, alkalies or chlorine is often a 
specification of papers for special pur- 
poses. 

Many paper dyestuffs, said Mr. 
Schmidt, are indicators to some extent, 
and most of them can be decolorized 
with chlorine. He further suggested 
that the sensitivity of dyestuffs to 
reagents is vital in the case of safety 
or check papers. 

In continuing his remarks, Mr. 
Schmidt pointed out that pH control is 
essential since at ordinary tempera- 
tures every dyestuff has an optimum 
range; that the acid class shows the 
greatest sensitivity—bleeding seriously 
above the upper optimum limit and los- 
ing strength below the lower optimum 
limit; that basic dyes are less affected 
by too much alum and that retention 
is not affected so quickly as in the case 
of the acid class as the neutral point 
is approached; and that direct dyes 
vary in their behavior, some showing 
severe loss of strength as the alum is 
reduced. 

The lack of uniform temperature of 
the papermaking process, commented 
Mr. Schmidt, is responsible for much 
shade variation—direct dyes particu- 
larly losing strength as temperature is 
lowered and acid dyes bleeding at the 
higher temperatures. 

It was also pointed out that alum has 
a most damaging effect on the light fast- 
ness of many direct dyestuffs; that those 
judging color or making matches must 
possess normal color vision; that the 
responsibility for sending out accurate 
laboratory matches calls for expert 
knowledge of all factors—both as to dye- 
stuffs and papermaking; and that the 
mechanism of dyeing is intimately as- 
sociated with size and alum in the case 
of acid and basic dyes while direct dyes 
are governed by totally different prop- 
erties. 
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In the concluding remarks of Mr. 
Schmidt, he stated that the fundamen- 
tals of color measurement are of great 
current interest and importance; that 
wave length, spectral colors, brighten- 
ers, colorometric purity, etc., are terms 
which must be understood; that the re- 
lation of visible light to the electro- 
magnetic scale is of considerable inter- 
est; and that transmission, absorption 
and reflection of light are important 
properties of a colored paper affecting 
the visual impression it gives. 

Throughout the presentation of his 
paper, Mr. Schmidt made frequent use 
of slides and charts for the purpose of 
illustration. 


Luncheon Meeting of Last Day 


At the luncheon on the last day of 
the convention John B. Christian acted 
as toastmaster and Col. John A. Cutch- 
ins, Director of Public Safety of the 
City of Richmond, was the speaker. Mr. 
Cutchins briefly reviewed the activities 
of Captain John Smith in the settlement 
of Jamestown and suggested that many 
of our national ideas were started by 
him more than 300 years ago and that 
we are still developing them. 


New Officers Elected 


At the annual business meeting, the 
first activity of the afternoon program, 
an amendment to the constitution was 
presented for ratification and it was 
adopted. The amendment had to do 
with the use of a uniform system of 
accounting for funds and filing of re- 
ports by the chairman and secretary- 
treasurer of each and every division of 
the corporation. The report of the aud- 
iting committee was read by L. Park- 
man in the absence of B. C. Milledge, 
chairman of the committee. This report 
was accepted as was the report of the 
resolutions committee which was read 
by O. B. Ingalls. The report of the 
nominating committee, read by Fred 
Boyce, presented the names of Charles 
Champion of Millers Falls Paper Com- 
pany for president; Frank J. Timmer- 
man of Northern Paper Mills for first 
vice-president; B. D. Milledge of How- 
ard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., for second 
vice-president; F. L. Zellers of French 
Paper Company for third vice-president; 
George M. Trostel of Champion Fibre 
Company for fourth vice-president; and 
C. E. Youngchild of Southern Kraft 
Corporation as fifth vice-president. This 
entire slate of officers was elected unani- 
mously. 


Problems on Printing Papers 


With the business session completed 
and adjourned, the general conference 
of the afternoon was opened by Pres- 
ident Terry introducing Summerville 
Eney of The Champion Coated Paper 
Co., New York City, who talked upon 
Paper Makers Problems on All Kinds 
of Printing Papers. 

Mr. Eney said that the industry had 
better papermakers today than it had 
twenty years ago; and strongly empha- 
sized the fact that ideal printing can 
be done only when all the ink is taken 
off at each impression. After briefly 
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discussing the cause of picking, he com- 
mented that the printer had to want to 
print paper to print it; and stated that 
a number of men in the pressroom could 
tell things to the papermakers and that 
the papermakers could tell things to 
them. He also said that paper should 
be grained long for offset; that paper 
should be trimmed four sides; that it 
was important that paper be cut square; 
that a printed sheet dried by air is more 
beautiful than if dried in a pile; that 
coated paper for offset should be a little 
harder than ordinary; that the tendency 
was toward the soft side for coated 
sheets in recent years; and that the 
printer wants a sheet that will take a 
little more ing successfully. 


Trend in Materials for 
Process Equipment 


Following the discussion covering the 
remarks of Mr. Eney, a paper entitled, 
Paper Quality and Materials for Process 
Equipment, was presented by J. D. Mill- 
er, Chief Chemist of Continental Paper 
& Bag Corporation, York Haven, Pa. In 
this paper, Mr. Miller listed a few of the 
more common materials of improved 
physical and chemical properties, which 
have either been applied or are poten- 
tially applicable and which on proper 
selection, may reflect favorably on paper 
quality. Among the materials in this 
listing were a number of ferrous and 
non-ferrous alloys, and a number of non- 
metallic products, as well as special ap- 
plication of metals—alloy steel or nickel 
alloys and nickel bonded to carbon steel 
and spray coating of metals to various 
surfaces. 

Some of the defects which may be 
attributed to materials of process equip- 
ment, said Mr. Miller, are: metallic 
scale or metal compounds, usually of 
iron, which appear as dark specks; 
slime spots which appear as hard, shiny 
spots; off-colored fibers from the pre- 
ceding run; foreign materials such as 
grit or paint residues; and strength 
variation of sheet due to loss in di- 
mensions of fiber processing equipment. 

The use of cast iron, wrought iron, 
5 per cent Cr. steel, low-nickel cast-iron 
or copper were said to offer greater per- 
manence than steel for piping and fit- 
tings for water supply pruposes; while 
the use of Cr-Ni steel plates for acid- 
proof tile in sulphite blow-tanks was 
said to permit a reduction in supporting 
timber and consequent decrease in pos- 
sibility of introduction of disintegrated 
wood particles and grit from wood fram- 
ing and tile. Wood, steel, cast-iron, 
wrought iron, copper, and cement-lined 
stock lines, it was stated, have been 
used with varying success. The use of 
so-called stainless steels, as a possible 
assistance in the slime problem, was 
offered as a suggestive possibility. 

Chromium plating of bronze screen 
plates and the possible use of a free- 
machining Monel metal for the same 
purpose was mentioned as was the re- 
placement of carbon steel by bronze and 
bronze in turn by stainless steel for 
beater bars. The stainless steel bars 
were said to be usually of the 14 per 
cent Cr. class. 


The relative merit of Monel metal and 
14 per cent Cr. steel for Jordan filling 
would be determined, it was suggested, 
by the process of trial—the mills select- 
ing the material best suited for their 
own requirements. Mr. Miller likewise 
stated that the corrosive action of alum 
solutions is probably best controlled by 
the use of 15 per cent Si. iron or hard 
rubber. He further suggested, since a 
smooth surface offers less opportunity 
for the accumulation of suspended mat- 
ter, that a low Cr. alloy of 5 per cent 
Cr. be used for rosin size residue filters, 
the inside being polished, when size is 
made at the mill. 

Mr. Miller also stated that frequently 
the usual materials for stock chests are 
not entirely satisfactory—that wood in- 
troduces dark specks into the sheet when 
decayed, and plain concrete releases 
hard particles that are particularly dis- 
turbing in printing papers. Tile lining, 
he said, is an improvement over these 
materials and is obtainable at a greater 
cost. 

The ideal lining material, he con- 
tinued, should have a smooth surface 
that is inert to the stock suspensions to 
be handled—these requirements would 
be met by either the duplex stainless 
steel construction or the use of the 
proper molded synthetic resin. Cylinder 
molds and vats in general, were placed 
by Mr. Miller, in the same class of 
service with similar material require- 
ments. The advantages of the perma- 
nent smoothness of stainless steel under 
certain operating conditions, commented 
Mr. Miller, has suggested the use of that 
material for various tie-rods, bolts, nuts 
and other small parts by at least one 
progressive machine manufacturer. 

Materials which are now meeting with 
success for table rolls, he stated, are 
rubber and stainless steel with Monel 
metal entering the field. He mentioned 
the substitution in many cases of 
wrought iron over cast iron for super- 
calender stacks and the shrinking of a 
stainless steel sleeve to a cast iron core 
as a further step in obtaining the 
smoothest possible surface for this 
service. 

The big problem, for the industry, 
concluded Mr. Miller, is the selection 
of the best material for each service 
application, and the use of the material 
with the best possible design of each 
unit of processing equipment. 


Progress Report on Southern Pine 


After a brief discussion of Mr. Miller’s 
paper, W. G. MacNaughton, Assistant 
Director, Pulp and Paper Industry of 
the Industrial Committee of Savannah, 
Ga., was called upon to present the last 
formal paper of the session, a paper 
entitled Making Groundwood and Sul- 
phite from Southern Pine. 

Mr. MacNaughton mentioned five spe- 
cies of southern pine—the longleaf, 
slash, loblolly or old field, shortleaf, and 
Virginia pine. He said that longleaf 
and slash pine were the turpentine spe- 
cies, and that Virginia pine was short- 
leaf as well as the species designated as 
shortleaf. 

The sapwood of all southern pine, 
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narrated Mr. MacNaughton, does not 
contain any more resin than spruce. He 
explained the difference in color of the 
summerwood and springwood as a dif- 
ference in density and mentioned that 
a wood more deeply colored, when 
ground, produced the same color of pulp 
as obtained from faster growing, less 
colored wood. 

Numerous discs of pine wood samples 
were displayed—it being shown from 
them that the fast growing trees have 
the highest percentage of springwood. 
Such wood, Mr. MacNaughton explained, 
weighed about 6,000 pounds per cord 
green; that it rapidly blue-stained in 
warm weather; that three weeks in the 
hot weather of summer will develop 
blue stain; and that the stain does not 
affect the quality of the pulps other than 
to dull the color. The density of the 
summer wood was given as about .853 
while that of the springwood was ap- 
proximately .415. 

The problem of making groundwood 
from this wood, intimated Mr. Mac- 
Naughton, is due to this difference in 
density between the springwood and the 
summerwood—the summerwood density 
being about twice the density of good 
spruce. Higher pressure than ordinary 
were found necessary for grinding in 
order to produce pulp of satisfactory 
freeness, strength and coarseness. It 
also was mentioned that the slower 
growing denser wood has not given as 
successful results in grinding as the 
more rapidly growing wood. 

The sulphite problem, said Mr. Mac- 
Naughton, was easy from the start. A 
typical cooking acid was given as an 
acid with 5.5 total and a combined of 1. 
to 1.20 with either a calcium or calcium 
magnesium base. The yield depending 
upon the degree of cooking ranged from 
42 to 48 per cent. 

Mr. MacNaughton stressed the impor- 
tance of cooking time and temperature 
rise as well as the action of the chipper 
in opening up the chips. He said that 
southern pine can be fully pulped in ten 
hours. He also stated that there was 
no degrading of the springwood fiber in 
the cooking of the summerwood; and 
that the pulping of heartwood by the 
sulphite process was out of the question. 

He displayed and distributed numer- 
ous samples of different pulps and pa- 
pers produced from the pine, told of the 
commercial run of paper at Thorold, 
Ont., where it was demonstrated that 
the pulp would run on the machine at 
high speed; told of the printing of the 
paper on fast and slow running presses 
without any break attributable to the 
paper; and mentioned that since that 
run the laboratory has been working 
on pulps for higher grades of paper. 
For rayon grade pulp, he said, that thus 
far fast growing loblolly has been used; 
that it is cooked to under 10 per cent 
bleachability; that the bleaching is be- 
ing done with sodium hypochlorite to 
reduce ash; and that the alpha cellulose 
content approximated 89 per cent. 


The discussion following the remarks 
of Mr. MacNaughton completed the for- 
mal program of the afternoon. 
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Banquet Closes Convention 


The banquet of the evening and the 
convention ball which followed it 
brought the convention to a close. Pres- 
ident Terry presided at the banquet 
while Alvin M. Smith acted as toastmas- 
ter. The banquet program included the 
presentation of the past president’s 
jewel, the L. D. Post trophy and the 
golf cup, donated by Black-Clawson 
Company. as well as remarks by past 
presidents and officers of the association. 


Ladies Enjoy Entertainment 


This report of the convention, how- 
ever, would be incomplete without men- 
tion of the program for the ladies and 
of the exhibits of manufacturers that 
could be seen throughout the duration 
of the meeting. 

The ladies’ program, in charge of 
Mrs. Carl Magnus, included among other 
things, an afternoon of contract and 
auction bridge, special entertainment by 
Peter Joray; sightseeing trip to Wil- 
liamsburg, Jamestown, and Yorktown; 
lunch at the Country Club of Virginia; 
visit to Maymont estate and gardens; 
visit to Richmond Memorial Carillon; 
and tea with entertainment by Miss 
Elinor Frye and pupils in Colonial 
dances at “Paxton’’—the colonial home 
of Mrs. John Skelton Williams. 


Exhibits of Equipment 
Manufacturers 
Among the exhibitors were: 


American Colloid Corporation, New 
York City, exhibiting their service as an 
organization of chemists and engineers 
through an enlarged reproduction of a 
certification of analysis of water taken 
from a water column of a boiler in a 
pulp and paper mill. 


American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, exhibiting spiral pipe, 
standard cast steel flanges, American 
standard cast steel flanges, victaulic pipe 
end, and beveled pipe end as well as 
photographs showing spiral piping and 
special fittings. 


Appalachian Coal Co., Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio,exhibiting through the use of mod- 
els of plants and homes, methods and 
equipment for the handling and burning 
of coal. 


Cameron Machine Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., exhibiting photographs of im- 
proved type winders, one of which is 
the largest winder in the world (310”); 
paper rolls ranging from abrasive pa- 
pers to cellophane and other transparent 
films, Japanese tissue, glassine, etc., 
produced on Cameron equipment; sam- 
ples of laminating work; score cut slit- 
ter lever as used on finishing room slit- 
ting machines; mill type slitter lever; 
and new improved self-contained slitter 
lever. 


Cheney-Bigelow Wire Works, Spring- 
field, Mass., exhibiting latest surface 
construction of cylinder mold; internal 
trunnion dandy roll of same surface con- 
struction as cylinder mold; and samples 
of 10 to 85 mesh bronze, brass and Duo- 
wear wire cloth. 


Chromium Corporation of America, 
New York City, exhibiting chromium 
plated Bird screen plates, flat screen 
plates, press rolls, table rolls, suction 
box covers, dryers, and printing plates. 
The outstanding feature of the exhibit 
was a chromium plated flat screen plate 
that had been in service for five years 
without showing wear. 


Control Equipment Corporation, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., exhibiting their Meyers con- 
sistency controller—Type C—complete 
with stuff box and dilution valve; Mey- 
ers stuff gate controller; and illustra- 
tions covering liquid level controller, 
pressure controller, and Type CR con- 
troller for exceptionally large tonnages. 


Detroit Stoker Company, Detroit, Mich., 
exhibiting through sketches and litera- 
ture both their line of stokers and in- 
stallations of them. 


Eastwood-Nealley Corporation, Belle- 
ville, N. J., exhibiting a suction box 
cover pianer. 


Elwell-Parker Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, O., exhibiting by means of a Mul- 
tiplex photograph display a wide variety 
of Elwell-Parker truck, crane and trac- 
tor applications such as handling pulp 
bales on skids, piling bales with crane, 
handling paper board, handling bales of 
waste paper, paper rolls, boxes, etc., to- 
gether with an actual exhibit of unas- 
sembled parts of truck unit. 


Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. 
Y., exhibiting a 4” centrifugal high con- 
sistency split casing stock pump with 
upper half removed to show interior 
parts—pump with horizontal discharge 
and rotor rotated slowly to demonstrate 
its functioning; a double suction type 
of horizontal split casing centrifugal; 
a Hydroil oil purifier for us in purifica- 
tion of lubricating and fuel oil; a small 
solid type casing pump for handling 
thick liquids; and a small direct-con- 
nected rotary type pump for oils. 


Hartzell Propeller Fan Company, Piqua, 
Ohio, (represented by Grigsby Construc- 
tion Corporation, Richmond, Va.), ex- 
hibiting ventilating fan in operation. 


Hoffman Combustion Engineering Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., exhibiting by 
means of blueprints their “Firite” stoker 
and several different types of boilers to 
which it has been installed. 


Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York 
City, exhibiting close-coupled general 
service pump, stock pump, close-coupled 
white water pump, water pump, and 
special chrome nickel pump casting. 


Johns-Manville Company, New York 
City, exhibiting J-M packings and insu- 
lations; photographs showing J-M Eel- 
slip material for suction box covers in 
both slotted and drilled type; samples 
of Transite pipe, Eel-slip sheet stock, 
asbestos ebony, insulation board, mold- 
ed friction lining, and Johns-Manville 
bonded asbestos built-up roofing; as well 
as an exhibit showing worthwhile sav- 
ings through modernization of steam 
pipe insulation. 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
Passaic, N. J., exhibiting panels of pho- 
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tographs showing rubber lined pipes, 
vats and tanks; rubber covered rolls; 
rubber covered fan rotor and rubber 
lined exhauster casing; rubber covered 
press roll; drilling holes for rubber cov- 
ering of large suction roll;.and samples 
of rubber, rubber pail, rubber vat, rub- 
ber lined pipe, rubber lined valves, rub- 
ber dipper and severai other products 
of the company. 


James McGraw, Inc., exhibiting prod- 
ucts of Lewellen Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ind.; Reading-Pratt & Cady Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; James C. Heintz & 
Co., Cleveland, O.; Diamond Mechanical 
Goods Division of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio; Tube Turns, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky.; Chesbro-Whitman Mfg. 
Co., Newark Valley, N. Y.; The Linde 
Air Products Co., New York City; John- 
son Bronze Co., Newcastle, Pa.; Stanley 
Electric Tool Co., New Britain, Conn.; 
American Car & Foundry Co. (Valve 
Division), Detroit, Mich.; Yarnall-War- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; and Youngs- 
town Steel Products Co., Chicago, III. 
The exhibit included mechanical rubber 
goods, and sample of patented Plylock 
belt joint; electric vulcanizer; variable 
speed transmission; bearing bronze; 
grinder, drill and unishear; valves; 
forged steel unions; model ladders; pipe 
fittings; welding and cutting apparatus, 
improved lubricated plug valves; and 
impulse steam traps. 


Mount Chemical Equipment Company, 
Lynchburg, Va., exhibiting samples of 
Virginia greenstone for use in smelters 
and other types of furnaces—typical 
analysis given in per cent as follows: 
silica 42.7, iron oxide 7.91, alumina 
12.63, lime 6.76, magnesia 24.27, sulphur 
.37 and ignition loss 4.86. 


Oliver United Filters, Inc., New York 
City, exhibiting their line of products 
of interest to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 


Paper & Industrial Appliances, Inc., 
New York City, exhibiting a precision 
consistency regulator manufactured by 
the Thompson Mfg. Co., Lancaster, N. 
H.; a large and small Poirier weight 
governor; a Riehle-Quinn stiffness test- 
er made by Riehle Bros. Testing Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; a steam 
pulsometer of the Pulsometer Steam 
Pump Co., Irvington, N. J.; a Rib Stone 
tile for stock chests; and photographs 
and sketches of numerous other items 
of equipment. 


Phipps & Bird, Inc., Richmond, Va., ex- 
hibiting Bausch & Lomb binocular mi- 
croscopes and magnifiers; laboratory 
apparatus, chemicals and glassware, and 
pressure and gravity solution feeders 
of their own design for feeding hypo- 
chlorite and other chemicals at uniform 
rates as well as a titration assembly. 


Smith Courtney Company, Richmond, 
Va., exhibiting products of New York 
Belting and Packing Co., New York 
City; Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn.; Barrett-Cravens Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; The Black & De. * er Mfg. Co., Tow- 
son, Md.; and the }\«* es Pulley Co., 


Columbus, Ind. Mecha.’ : rubber goods, 
bearing units, miniature 


“\ truck, and 
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miniature variable speed transmission 
were among the items exhibited. 


Southern Railway Supply Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., exhibiting Jenkins valves, 
belting and hose of the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., and knives and 
heavy files of Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 


Toledo Pipe Machine Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, exhibiting their line of 
hand and motor operated pipe threading 
equipment. The feature of the exhibit 
was a portable motor operated pipe ma- 
chine. 


T. Spencer Williams, Jr., Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va., exhibiting literature and 
products of American Monorail Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Ashton Valve 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Barber-Colman Co., 
Rockford, Ill.; Croll-Reynolds Co., New 
York City; Julian P. Friez & Sons, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md.; Falk Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Logan Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Sarco Company, Inc., New 
York City; and Young Radiator Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis. The products ex- 
hibited included sectional pop safety 
valves; sectional gauges; electrically 
operated valves; expansion joint; auto- 
matic controls and instruments for 
industrial air conditioning including 
humidity, temperature and operation 
recorders; section two-speed-motore- 
ducer, speed reducers, and flexible cou- 
plings; temperature regulating valves, 
steam traps for differential pressures, 
and self-cleaning strainers; and work- 
ing model unit heater, sectional blast 
core and sectional unit heater. 


¢ ¢ 
® Robert L. Jacobs 


Robert L. Jacobs, assistant treasurer 
of the River Raisin Paper Company, 
Monroe, Mich., and associated with the 
company for the past twenty-five years, 
passed away May 19 at Indianapolis, 
Ind., while on a visit to his daughter. 
Mr. Jacobs was 66 years of age. 

During his years of service with the 
company, Mr. Jacobs filled most of the 
executive positions from box factory 
superintendent to assistant treasurer. 
He was sales manager for a number of 
years. 

Surviving Mr. Jacobs are his widow, 
a daughter, and a sister. 


¢ Krebs Announces Three 
New Pigments 


Krebs Pigment and Color Corporation 
has announced that three new pigments 
will be manufactured at its new plant 
in Edge Moor, Delaware, when the plant 
goes into operation about June 10. The 
new plant, modern in every detail, com- 
prises twenty buildings. 

The three new pigments will be called 
TI-CAL LO, TI-CAL HO and TI-BAR and 
are extended titanium pigments, having 
calcium sulphate and barium sulphate 
bases as indicated by their respective 
names. These three new pigments as 
now perfected represent the culmination 
of several years of research and devel- 
opment work. One of the improvements 
incorporated in the manufacturing proc- 
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ess makes possible the development of 
optimum properties of the titanium di- 
oxide, as well as the extenders calcium 
sulphate and barium sulphate, so that 
each constituent exhibits its best prop- 
erties when combined as the finished 
pigment. This has involved the devel- 
opment of new methods for the manu- 
facture of both calcium sulphate and 
barium sulphate. 


@ BROWN INSTRUMENT CO., Phila- 
delphia, and the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Minneapolis, have opened 
a joint office in the Marietta Street 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., to serve the South- 
east. Wesley R. Moore, for a number of 
years district manager of Brown Instru- 
ment Co., will be in charge. 


@ CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC., Wa- 
tertown, N. Y., announces the removal 
of the offices of its Canadian agency 
from 319 Castle Building to 403 Cres- 
cent Building, Montreal. 


@ HERBERT J. WINN, president of 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., sailed from New York, May 
15, for London and a five weeks’ busi- 
ness trip. A major part of his time 
while there will be spent at the plant 
of Short & Mason, Ltd., manufacturing 
distributors of the Rochester firm in 
Great Britain. 


@ HENRY F. WANNING, director and 
member of the executive committee of 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., and president of former Birming- 
ham Iron Foundry, passed away at his 
home in Shelton, Conn., April 28, at the 
age of 88 years. 


@ AT A RECENT meeting of the board 
of directors of the Combustion Engi- 
neering Co., Inc., F. H. Rosencrants was 
elected a vice president, effective June 
1. He will assume charge of the Propo- 
sition Engineering Department. 


@ THE ELECTION OF Albert C. 
Bruce, president of the United States 
Hoffman Machinery Corporation, to the 
board of directors of the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation is an- 
nounced. Mr. Bruce brings to Worthing- 
ton a wide experience in connection 
with industrial undertakings in various 
fields, extending over a period of more 
than twenty-five years. 


@ D. M. BARE PAPER CO., Roaring 
Spring, Pa., announces the opening of 
its general sales offices at 415 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. The offices 
will be under the direction of I. L. Gart- 
land, general sales manager. 


@ J. J. WARREN has taken over the 
active management of the Watab Paper 
Company, Sartell, Minn., and Charles 
Clinch has become associated with the 
company as chief engineer. O. L. E. 
Weber, who has been vice president and 
general manager, is still associated with 
the company but not in an active ca- 
pacity. 
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@ Large Variable Speed 
Transmission 

The largest completely enclosed vari- 
able speed transmission ever built, ac- 
cording to the Lewellen Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ind., is a unit of 
their manufacture that is installed in 
an Indiana roofing plant for driving 
two complete roofing paper machines. 


ek 





This unit equipped with electrical re- 
mote control and designated as a No. 
175 class “D” transmission is now in 
production as one of the standard sizes 
built by the manufacturer. 

The over-all length of the transmis- 
sion, as illustrated, is 84 inches; the 
width (not including shaft extensions) 
54 inches; the height 38% inches; the 
weight 5,620 pounds; and the capacity 
40 hp. All of the interior parts, includ- 
ing ball bearing thrust bearings, discs, 
and shaft bearings, are lubricated from 
one end of each shaft—the parts being 
lubricated while the transmission is 
running. 


® Oil-Blast Breaker 


A new oil-blast breaker for panel 
mounting, designated as Type FK-43 has 
been announced by the General Electric 
Company. The new breaker is rated: 
600 amperes, 15,000 volts; 1200 amperes, 
7500 volts; with an interrupting rating 
of 50,000 ky-a. at the rated voltage. 

All three poles of the new breaker are 
enclosed in one frame and tank. The 
frame and tank are completely fabri- 








cated from steel plate with all joints 
welded. The breaker mechanism is of 
the internal type. Bushings are of 
Herkolite rather than porcelain. Only 
eight, instead of the usual 13% gallons 
of oil are required. 

Solenoid-operated breakers are 
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equipped with trip-free Type MS-5 mech- 
anism, and rectifiers and current-trip 
coils are available for a-c. control. Manu- 
ally operated breakers are provided with 
the trip-free HC-2 lever; and remote 
operation with the operating lever 
mounted on a panel can be arranged 
readily. 


® Simplified Time-Cycle 
Controller 


The Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., has announced a new 
control instrument for the automatic, 
intermittent operation of diaphragm 
valves or other diaphragm-operated de- 
vices. This instrument, known as the 
Taylor Intermitter and limited to the 
repetition of a single operation, is avail- 
able in two types—reverse acting and 
direct acting. In both types the Inter- 
mitter has a circular cam on which 
actuating lugs are placed. As many as 
twenty lugs may be used, the number 
corresponding with the number of op- 
erations to be performed during the 
rotation of the cam. In addition, the 
duration of each operation is adjusta- 
ble through the movement of a nozzle 





bracket, the higher the position of the 
nozzle, the shorter the period of nozzle 
closure and the duration of the opera- 
tion. The closure of the nozzle, effected 
by the lugs in the reverse-acting type, 
applies pressure to a diaphragm motor; 
while the lugs in the direct-acting type 
open the nozzle and relieve the pressure 
—either compressed air or gas at a con- 
stant pressure of 25 pounds per square 
inch being specified for efficient instru- 
ment performance. 

The actuating cam is motivated by a 
spring-driven or an electrically-driven 
clock which in both cases are available 
in 1-hour, 6-hour, 12-hour, or 24-hour 
periods of rotation. 

One or more diaphragm valves or sim- 
ilar devices may be operated by a single 
instrument, the number depending upon 
operating conditions and upon the na- 
ture of control required. Such an in- 
strument may be mounted on any 
diaphragm motor or in any convenient 
adjacent location. 

An overpressure release protects the 
diaphragm motor from excessive pres- 
sures in event of reducing-valve failure; 
and a water-proof non-corrosive alumi- 
num case with black finish protects the 
mechanism. Pressure gauges also are 
located within the case to protect them 
from breakage and discoloration. 

This device is suggested by Taylor 
Instrument Companies for any indus- 


trial application industry where repeti- 
tion of an operation at given time inter- 
vals is required. 


® Paper Roll Grapple 


A grapple designed to handle rolls of 
paper in varying lengths and weights is 
a product of the J-B Engineering Sales 
The de- 


Company, New Haven, Conn. 














sign of this grapple, according to the 
manufacturer, permits one of them to be 
used for the safe handling of the long- 
est and shortest rolls. Ends of the grap- 
ple are protected with rubber. 


® Vertical Grinder 

A machine, utilizing two 36-inch di- 
ameter iron-alloy-faced attrition discs 
and designated as a vertical grinder, 
has been developed by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., for low cost 
shredding of wood fiber for use in the 
manufacture of insulating boards. The 
lower disc is driven at comparatively 
high speed by a built-in electric motor; 
while the upper disc containing a cen- 
tral feed opening is stationary. Grind- 
ing clearance between the discs is ob- 
tained by handwheel adjustment and 
then locked. A spring release and man- 
ual throw-out lever provide for the acci- 
dental choking of feed as well as for 
hard feed. 





The resulting product is discharged 
from the side of the grinder to elevators 
or other equipment on the same floor 
as the grinder itself. The capacity of 
the grinder per horsepower required for 
operation is stated to be unusually 
large. 
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® Small Drum Switch 


A new drum-type reversing switch, 
known as Bulletin 9441, has been de- 
veloped by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. -This switch is of the 
across-the-line type and is applicable to 
almost any type of single phase, poly- 
phase or d.-c. motors. It also can be 
used as a three pole, double throw 
switch by removing the jumpers. 

















The ratings for the switch are: sin- 
gle phase a.-c.—1l1 hp.—110 volt, 1% hp. 
—220 volts; polyphase a.c—l1% hp.— 
110 volts, 2 hp.—220, 440 or 550 volts; 
and d.-c—l1 hp.—115 or 230 volts. 


® Valve for Corrosive 
Service 


The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has recently developed and 
placed on the market a new line of 
“Causal” metal gate valves for use 
in chemical and industrial processes. 
Causal metal is an austenitic ferrous 
alloy which is claimed to be particu- 
larly resistant to corrosion. In addi- 





tion to gate valves in screwed and 
flanged patterns, the line includes a 
metal indicator cock with diamond 
shape port for acid sludge and oil 
burner service. 


® Air Operated Power 
Lubricant Gun 
A new piece of equipment designed by 
the Alemite Corporation, Chicago, to 
meet the rigorous demands of industrial 
lubrication is an air operated power 
gun designated as the HR-25 or the 
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“Rock Crusher.” In this gun a double 
action air motor operates a worm which 
forces the lubricant to a high pressure 
piston which then delivers it, utilizing 
150-200 pounds of air pressure, to bear- 
ings at the rate of 12 to 18 ounces per 
minute. The gun comes complete with 





10 feet of high pressure hose, four cas- 
ters for ready portability, a one-hand 
control valve for push type and hy- 
draulic fittings, and a pin type adapter. 
A companion piece of equipment to 
the HR-25 gun is the HR-32 which is 
operated by a ™%-hp. electric motor. 


® Vulcanized Splice for 
Rubber Belting 


Announcement of a patented splice for 
Compass Cord transmission belt, a belt 
so constructed that the load is carried 
entirely by a layer of cords, laid side by 
side, embedded in rubber, and sheathed 
in a protecting fabric envelope, was 
made recently by The Goodyear Tire & 





In this 


Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
development, the ends of a belt are 
joined together by dovetailing the load- 
carrying core of cords at the splice and 
by vulcanizing the spliced portion of the 
belt with a portable vulcanizer developed 
for this purpose. 


® Open Type Condensing 
Units 

A new line of open type commercial 
condensing units, available in three suc- 
tion-pressure ranges and in models for 
either water or air cooling, has been 
announced by Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. The new 
units are divided into Low, Standard 
and High suction-pressure classifica- 
tions. The low suction pressure range 
unit extends from 31 degrees below zero 
to 5 degrees above zero. The standard 
suction pressure range is from 13.5 de- 
grees below zero to 20 degrees above 
zero, while the high suction pressure 


range is from 10.5 degrees below to 
40 degrees above zero. The line in- 
cludes 1, 1%, 2, and 3 hp. models, all 
units being charged with Freon (F-12) 
refrigerant. 


@ Valve With Micrometer 
Adjustment 

A valve designated as the Hancock 
Flocontrol valve and stated to be a com- 
bined valve and control instrument, has 
been announced by the Hancock Valve 
Division, Consolidated Ashcroft Han- 
cock Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 





The valve, made with a bronze body, 
is available in sizes from % inch up to 
and including 2 inches in both globe 
and angle types and for pressures up 
to 300 pounds. A micrometer adjust- 
ment permits the valve to be regulated 
to within one-tenth of a turn, the flow 
through the valve being directly pro- 
portional to the number of turns of the 
handwheel because of a special slotted 
seat. 


® Fire Hose Invention 


A new method of laying fabric in 
wrapped fire hose to eliminate twist 
under pressure has been invented and 
patented by A. D. Maclachlan of the 
Technical Staff of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. The fact that the hose remains 
straight when pressure is applied mini- 
mizes the danger of a “wild” hose in 

















emergencies and simplifies rewinding 
after use. This new construction fea- 
ture will be incorporated in White 
Anchor bias-laid fire hose which is 
widely used for industrial plant protec- 
tion. 
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Leaders of the Industry Urge 






Voluntary Code Compliance 


dating the codes of the NRA, many expressions have 

been sent out by prominent men in the industry favor- 
ing the voluntary compliance of code regulations by manu- 
facturers in the paper industry. Following are expressions 
from some of the industry’s leaders that have been received 
by THE PAPER INDUSTRY: 


Sc: the Supreme Court rendered its decision invali- 


President Sensenbrenner Asks Support 


F. J. Sensenbrenner, president of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, and head of the Code Authority of the 
Paper Industry, sent the following wire to Secretaries of 
Divisional Associations, the Board of Governors and Member 
Mills: 

“Though the Supreme Court decision has apparently ter- 
minated both the statute and the codes, we have known for 
two years that they would end on June 16th unless the law 
was extended. With this in mind, the executive committee 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association has for months 
been working out plans for the continued functioning of the 
association. There may be a short period of uncertainty 
as to just what action will be taken by Congress and the 
Administration, but believing that much has been and will 
be accomplished by the splendid co-operation of the member 
mills, I most earnestly urge you to continue this co-operation 
until the atmosphere has cleared and an accurate course 
ean be charted. If all mills continue their voluntary com- 
pliance with the spirit and letter of our code, it seems 
certain that the results to the industry will justify such 
efforts.” 


Sidney Frohman Sends Message to 
Paperboard Industry 


Sidney Frohman, president of the National Paperboard 
Association, sent the following message to members of the 
Association: 

“In view of the simplicity of our Code, I do not believe 
that the ruling regarding the NRA should affect our industry 
one way or the other. In the meantime, I believe that it 
is the duty of each and every member of the Industry to 
continue to give fair treatment to labor in the matter of 
hours and wages. There should be no interruption in our 
statistical procedure and other Association activities. 

“In our industry, there is just as much need for our co- 
operating now as there has been during the period of the 
Code. 

“Furthermore, with indications that the demand for our 
product will be reasonably satisfactory during coming 
months, I hope that members of the Industry will continue 
to co-operate not only to retain any improvement that has 
come as a result of the Code, but that we may also proceed 
along lines even more constructive than in the past. 

“It is quite likely that official advices will be forthcoming 
from Washington within a day or so, also that new legisla- 
tion may be enacted. We will keep you advised regarding 
any developments.” 


Expression from Pulp and Paper 
Machinery Industry 


The following letter signed by the members of the Per- 
manent Code Authority for the Pulp and Paper Machinery 
Industry was addressed to all members of that industry: 

“The Code Authority for this Industry suggests that all 
the members of this Industry continue voluntary compliance 
with the spirit and letter of the Code of this Industry. 

“The labor and hours provision of the Code should be 
continued in force without change and the general provi- 
sions of the Code carried on until a new course has been 
charted for business and industry. 

“This procedure is recommended by the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute, and your Code Authority believes 
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that this recommendation is sound policy for the members 
to pursue at this time. We ask for your co-operation.” 

This letter was signed by the following members of the 
Code Authority: Phillips Dennet, Chairman; S. C. Bevis; 
A. B. Clark; J. E. Waterhouse; and W. B. Wilshusen. 


Armco President Sees Need for Co-operation 


Charles R. Hook, President of The American Rolling Mill 
Company, urged the need for voluntary co-operation to 
prevent wage cutting and market demoralization as a result 
of the Supreme Court decision invalidating the NRA. 

“The unanimous decision of the Supreme Court in declar- 
ing the National Recovery Act invalid raises some very 
serious and practical questions with respect to business 
stability that require the most careful and constructive 
action on the part of business management. 

“Whether we approve or disapprove of the economic phil- 
osophy which was the basis for the Act, we must recognize 
that as a result of the codes large wage advances were made 
and in our major industries at least some degree of stability 
has been secured in the price structure. 

“Every business executive owes it to his stockholders and 
the employees of his company to exert every effort to secure 
the co-operation of all elements of business in an endeavor 
to work out a constructive program and prevent the cutting 
of wages and the demoralization of markets. Rules of fair 
trade practices which have been agreed to by business 
groups under the operation of codes have been helpful in 
establishing a generally higher standard of business ethics; 
it would be too bad if the good thus accomplished were to 
be lost by hasty action or selfish impulse.” 


Member of Gummed Industries Ass’n 
Pledges Support 


The Kraftliner Gumming Corporation, Mobile, Ala., ad- 
dressed the following letter to Mr. D. A. Crocker, Executive 
Secretary of the Gummed Industries Association: 

“This is to inform you that this company, despite the 
absence of a legal obligation, because of the decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court as to the legality of the NRA, 
will continue to observe the minimum wage scale and maxi- 
mum hours of employment as were set out in the Code of 
the Gumming Industry. This it will continue to do until 
extreme circumstances make a change necessary. 

“Furthermore, it desires to inform you that it is today 
withdrawing all filed or published prices until it can deter- 
mine what effect the Court’s decision has upon our Industry. 
Innumerable opinion have been indicated, and for the next 
few days, at least, until we can ascertain the position of the 
Industry, we have completely withdrawn from the market. 

“We will, in the meantime, continue to manufacture under 
the conditions above set forth.” 


¢*¢ ¢ 


Accident Rates in the Paper 
and Pulp Industry During 1934 


HE accident severity rate in the paper and pulp industry 
rose seventeen per cent in 1934. This is revealed in 
figures just released by the National Safety Council. At the 
same time, the frequency rate declined three per cent under 
that of 1933. These changes may be compared with increases 
of five per cent in both rates for industry as a whole. 
Paper manufacturing plants averaged 19.07 in frequency, 
as compared with 15.29 for all industries, and 1.95 in severity, 
as against 1.70. These figures were calculated from reports 
of 216 paper manufacturing plants to the National Safety 
Council. Employees in these plants worked 143,277,000 man- 


, hours during the year. 
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The paper industry ranks twenty-first on the basis of its 
frequency rate and twenty-third on severity, in a list of 30 
major industries reporting to the Council. Since 1926, the 
industry has made average progress in both injury rates. 
It has accomplished a 58 per cent decrease in frequency rate, 
as compared with a 57 per cent decrease for industry as a 
whole, and a 37 per cent decrease in severity, matching the 
decrease made by industry as a whole. 

Severe injuries constitute five per cent of all the 1934 
accident injuries in the industry, and while substantial prog- 
ress has been made in eliminating fatalities, permanent par- 
tial disabilities have increased in frequency since 1926. There 
has been, however, a marked decrease in the severity of 
permanent partial disabilities. 

Since 1926 death and permanent total disabilities have 
decreased 22 per cent; permanent partial disabilities have 
increased 16 per cent in frequency; temporary disabilities 
have decreased 59 per cent in frequency. In severity rates, 
death and permanent total disabilities have decreased 22 
per cent in rate; permanent partial, 49 per cent; temporary, 
46 per cent. 

When plants are grouped according to size, it is apparent 
that 1934 injury rates were highest in small mills. These 
plants made improvement over 1933 in frequency, but severity 
rose 46 per cent. Nineteen thirty-four frequency rates were: 
large plants, 18.5; middle-sized plants (only book and spe- 
cialty mills and paper goods manufacturing plants), 14.33; 
small, 25.76. Severity rates were: large plants, 1.62; middle- 
sized, 2.64; small, 3.44. There was no change in the fre- 
quency rate among large plants, while there was an increase 
of 19 per cent among middle-sized plants and a decrease of 
three per cent among small. In severity, there was an eleven 
per cent decrease in rate among large plants; an increase 
of 340 per cent among middle-sized plants; and an increase 
of 46 per cent among the small. 

The remanufacturing division of the industry has the 
lowest frequency rate, 18.38, and pulp mills have the lowest 
severity rate, 0.60. Among the largest branches of the indus- 
try, box and container manufacturers made the largest reduc- 
tions over 1933 in frequency—32 per cent—and boxboard 
mills achieved the largest improvement in severity—73 
per cent. 

The National Safety Council has cited the following com- 
panies for outstanding safety records in 1934: 


Book and Specialties 


Champion Coated Paper Company. The No. 2 Mill has the 
lowest 1934 frequency rate among large units—2.42. 

International Paper Company. The Niagara Falls, New 
York, mill has the lowest 1934 severity rate among large 
units—0.02. The Fort Edwards, New York, mill has the 
lowest 1934 frequency rate among middle-sized units—1.52. 


Newsprint 


International Paper Company. The Canadian International 
Paper Company of Gatineau, Canada, a subsidiary, has the 
lowest 1934 frequency rate among large units—5.00. The 
Otis Mill of Chisholm, Maine, has the lowest 1934 severity 
rate among large units—0.11. 

Hawley Pulp and Paper Company. The Oregon City, Oregon, 
mill has made the largest improvement in frequency since 
1932 among small units—66 per cent; also the largest 
improvement in severity—88 per cent. 


Roofing 

Bird and Son. The Chicago, Illinois, mill has the lowest 
1934 frequency rate—5.65; also the lowest 1934 severity 
rate—0.20. 


Tissue 


Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company. Division A has the 
lowest 1934 frequency rate among units—6.65. 

Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company. The Kaukauna No. 1 
mill has the lowest 1934 severity rate among large units 
—0.44. 

U. S. Envelope Company. The Morgan Paper Company of 
Lititz, Pa., a subsidiary, has the best record among small 
units—182,000 man-hours without a disabling injury. 
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Wrapping 

International Paper Company. The Continental Paper and 
Bag Corporation of Marinette, Wisconsin, a subsidiary, has 
the lowest 1934 frequency rate among large units—6.14. 

St. Regis Paper Company. The Harrisville Paper Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary, has the lowest 1934 severity rate among 
small units—0.29. 


Boxboard 


The Cornell Wood Products Company. Lowest 1934 fre- 
quency rate among large units—9.94. 

Sylva Paperboard Company. Lowest 1934 severity rate 
among large units—0.06. 

Central Fibre Products Company. The Tama, Iowa, mill 
worked more hours without a disabling injury than any 
other small unit with a perfect 1934 record—214,000. 


Strawboard, Wall and Insulation Board 


Rogers Fibre Company. Best 1934 record—1i80,000 man- 
hours without a disabling injury. 


Box and Container 


Hinde and Dauch Paper Company. The Kansas City, 
Kansas, factory has the lowest 1934 frequency rate among 
large units—1.42; also the lowest 1934 severity rate—0.03. 

International Paper Company. The George and Sherrard 
Paper Company of Camden, Arkansas, a subsidiary, worked 
more hours without a disabling injury than any other middle- 
sized unit with a perfect 1934 record—140,000. 

Hinde and Dauch Paper Company, the St. Louis, Missouri, 
factory worked more hours without a disabling injury than 
any other small unit with a perfect 1934 record—106,000 and 
thereby achieved reductions of 100 per cent in both injury 
rates since 1932. ; 


Paper Goods 


International Paper Company. The Continental Paper 
Products Company, Ltd., Ottawa, Canada, a subsidiary, made 
the best 1934 record among large units—435,000 man-hours 
without a disabling injury. 

St. Regis Paper Company. Taggart Bros. Company, Inc., 
a subsidiary, made the largest reduction in frequency since 
1932 among large units—43 per cent; also the largest 
improvement in severity—97 per cent. ‘ 

U. S. Envelope Company. White Corbin and Company, a 
subsidiary, worked more hours without a disabling injury 
than any other middle-sized unit with a perfect 1934 record— 
324,000. The Morgan Envelope Company, a subsidiary, made 
the largest reduction in both injury rates since 1932 among 
middle-sized units—i00 per cent due to a perfect 1934 record. 

American Pad and Paper Company. Largest small unit to 
achieve a perfect 1934 record and thereby reduce both injury 
rates 100 per cent since 1932. 


Not Otherwise Classified 


Champion Coated Paper Company. The Coating mill has 
the lowest 1934 frequency rate among large units—1.22; also 
the lowest 1934 severity rate—0.002; also the largest improve- 
ment in frequency since 1932—-55 per cent; also the largest 
improvement in severity—99 per cent. 

Curtis Paper Company. Best 1934 record among small 
units—196,000 man-hours without a disabling injury. 


¢¢ 
® Comparative Beating of Pulp 


This is an extension of the work already reported under 
German standards of pulp testing (Cf. THe Paper INpusTrRY, 
May 1934, p 129). Using the Jackro mill in conjunction with 
the Rapid Koethen sheet machine, an individual investigator 
made strength tests on pulps utilizing the equipment of 4 
German laboratories (Darmstadt, Waldhof, Aschaffenburg 
and Koethen). The pulp was introduced into the mill in the 
form of a stock of 6 per cent consistency, containing the 
equivalent of 16 grams bone dry fiber. This was allowed to 
swell during 30 minutes, then disintegrated for 20 minutes 
under standard conditions, and then beaten in the Jackro 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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® New Catalogues and 
Publications 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—The construction details of the Type 
SSU Pumping Unit are set forth in a new 
folder just issued. This is an extremely 
compact unit which, it is claimed, can be 
used in locations where other types of 
pumps cannot be placed. When requesting 
folder ask for Leaflet 2199. 


American District Steam Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.—A new bulletin, No. 
35-75, illustrates and describes the ADSCO 
Storage type water heater. There are con- 
siderable data and tables, also reprint on 
Estimating Hot Water Demand from 
Chapter 39 of A. S. H. & V. E. Guide, 1934. 


Bearing Appliance Co., Ardmore, Pa.— 
Standard Appliances for Anti-Friction 
Bearing Mountings is the subject of Bul- 
letin B, just received. This bulletin pre- 
sents rather complete information on this 
subject together with detail dimension 
tables and drawings. 


L. L. Brown Paper Co., Adams, Mass.— 
A new sample book of Brown’s Linen 
typewriter and manuscript covers has just 
been issued. Also the company’s new 
1935 catalogue is now being distributed. 
It contains detailed information about the 
entire line, including up-to-date lists of 
all stock items. 


Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—A new catalogue of 56 pages and cover 
entitled Camachines has just been pub- 
lished. There is an extensive chapter on 
comparison of various slitting methods. 
The various types of slitting and roll 
winding machines are illustrated and de- 
scribed in separate chapters. Paper man- 
ufacturers and converters will undoubt- 
edly be interested in this new publication. 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 
—In an interesting new catalogue entitled 
This New Industrial Pick-Up, this com- 
pany’s pallet system is explained as a 
simple, yet fundamentally sound method 
of handling loads on low, flat, slatted 
wooden trays or pallets. These may be 
of such inexpensive material that they 
may be discarded after being used a few 
times. The catalogue contains actual 
photographic illustrations of more than 
50 bona fide operating installations, the 
subjects covering the principal branches 
of industry and transportation. A special 
section is devoted to the handling of paper 
and pulp. Specially designed Elwell-Par- 
ker trucks are shown handling rolls, 
sheets and bales with almost human clev- 
erness. 


Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, Ill.—In a 
new folder just received this company an- 
nounces a new line of double suction, 
single-stage split case centrifugal pumps, 
which, due to compactness and high effi- 
ciency, are recommended by the makers 
for general water supply in industrial 
establishments. The pumps are designed 
for any type of drive, including flat belt, 
VOBelt, direct connected, gas or diesel 
engine. However, the usual drive is con- 
nected to an electric motor. A cross-sec- 
tion diagram reveals the principles of 
construction and there are complete speci- 
fication details in the bulletin. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, ly. Y. 
—New literature just issued by this com- 
pany includes GEA-1839, Cable Acces- 
sories. This booklet lists and describes 
all the materials required for this work— 
joints, connectors, terminals, reservoirs, 
etc. There are 80 pages, and prices are 
given. This is a companion book to GEA- 
1731 How to Make Cable Joints, published 
last year. Both may be had from Dept. 
6N-201, Schenectady. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 
—In a new, 44-page publication, this com- 
pany presents a complete economic study 
of that important management problem— 
the application of power to the work. The 
economics of the two generally used 
systems—Individual Motor and Modern 
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Group Drive—are discussed. The presen- 
tation is largely a graphic one, as the 
necessary facts and figures have been 
amplified by the liberal use of drawings 
and illustrative material. In addition to 
a discussion of the application of both 
group and unit drives, the selection of 
the proper belt is taken up, and the last 
few pages contain charts and tables that 
are useful in figuring the power trans- 
mission requirements of any particular 
machine. 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 1801 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Three new folders have just been issued 
describing three types of high tempera- 
ture bonding mortars made by this com- 
pany: (1) Thermolith, with a chrome ore 
base; (2) Firebond, with a silica base; 
and (3) Harwaco Bond, with a diaspore 
base. Each folder contains a list of ap- 
plications for which that particular prod- 
uct is suited. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
—A 32-page catalogue covers this com- 
pany’s line of Type 30, industrial com- 
pressors and vacuum pumps, % to 15 hp., 
pressures up to 1,000 pounds. Numerous 
industrial applications are listed and the 
book is profusely illustrated. Tables of 
sizes and capacities are included. Request 
form 7502-D. 


Lawrence Machine & Pump Corp., Law- 
rence, Mass.—A new bulletin, No. 201, 
describes this manufacturer’s double suc- 
tion, horizontally split pumps. The con- 
struction, possible applications, range of 
capacities and heads for the different 
sizes are well covered. The bulletin con- 
tains several excellent installation views 
and cuts showing details of construction 
and the overall dimensions for the dif- 
ferent sizes. 


Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—A very timely publication for this sea- 
son of the year, is the new bulletin just 
issued on the application of electrical 
thermometers to the “Efficient Regulation 
of an Air-Conditioned System.” This book- 
let explains in a concise manner to the 
owner, the architect, the engineer and the 
contractor just what each needs to know 
about electrical thermometers. There are 
a number of illustrations. Copies on 
request. 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., Meade, 
Thomas and Braddock Aves., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Safety directors will be interested in 
a new folder devoted to this company’s 
complete line of safety signs. Signs are 
illustrated for practically every Point of 
Danger. They come in different sizes and 
are made of durable materials. They also 
come in different languages. 


Oxford Paper Co., 230 Park Ave., New 
York City—An attractive broadside printed 
on Oxford Mainefold Coated is the first of 
a series of mailing pieces now being used 
by Oxford merchants. These pieces will 
be educational and will contain many spe- 
cific and suitable suggestions for improv- 
ing advertising and sales ideas. The 
artistry of the first piece deserves com- 
mendation, being a striking combination 
of action printing and dramatized photog- 
raphy. 


Standard Oil Co., (Ind.), Chicago—As 
one of this company’s series of Mono- 
graphs on industrial lubrication which 
have previously been announced in this 
department, the latest one, entitled Wax 
in the Paper Industry, will undoubtedly 
be of interest to every manufacturer 
using paraffine wax. This company’s en- 
gineering department has developed this 
series of monographs to specifically cover 
the problems of each major industrial 
field. Copies upon request. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J.—A late bulletin is entitled 
Worthington Vertical Angle Air Compres- 
sors. The design and construction of each 
part are clearly set forth and there is a 
large illustration with diagrammatic de- 
scriptions. Dimensional tables and sizes 
and ratings are also given. 


Directory of Paper Makers of Great 
Britain and Ireland for 1935 has been re- 
leased by the publishers. This book, the 
59th annual edition of the publication, 
includes nearly 300 pages of pertinent in- 
formation relating to the paper trade. In 
addition to an alphabetical list of paper 
and millboard makers in Great Britain 
and Ireland, there also are individual sec- 
tions devoted to enamellers, surfacers 
and converters; mill representatives and 
wholesale stationers; alphabetical list of 
paper mills by counties; classified list of 
mills according to products manufac- 
tured; watermarks as used by paper 
makers and wholesale stationers; trade 
names—not being actual watermarks; rag 
merchants, paper stock dealers, and waste 
paper merchants; china clay producers; 
and paper trade customs. New features 
include a list of members of the Paper 
Exporters’ Section of the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and a list of the Paper 
and Allied Trades Association with names 
and addresses of the secretaries. In ad- 
dition, information covering the past year 
in the paper trade is included in a special 
article. The directory, published by Mar- 
chant Singer & Co., 15 Nicholas Lane, 
London, E. C. 4., is priced at 5/8 per copy 
for mailing abroad. 


Microchemische Papieruntersuchung 
(Microchemical testing of Paper). This 
book with its 134 pages of text, and with 
over 100 appended pages of fine illustra- 
tions, reproducing 268 photomicrographs, 
and 11 photographs of microchemical 
equipment, which the author in his long 
years of experience has found most use- 
ful, should prove of value to the paper 
technologist. The tests described deal 
with the identification of most of the 
components found in paper. Microscopic 
tests, spot and drop tests are liberally 
used. The quantitative aspects are not 
given. For these the reader is referred 
to such standard works as Berl-Lunge 
(Chemisch - Technische Untersuchungen) 
and to some 18 other monographs. After 
describing the preparation of the sample, 
and its preliminary examination, the au- 
thor gives in detail qualitative methods 
for the identification of various compo- 
nents. Section I deals with white loading 
and coating materials (from which titan- 
ium pigments are omitted unfortunate- 
ly). Section II takes up colored pigments 
ranging from chrome yellow, ochre, 
sienna, etc., through arsenic and antimony 
derivatives. Section III discusses sub- 
stances used for fire and flame protection, 
among which are included materials of 
very varying nature, such as asbestos, 
the starches, water glass, quartz, pow- 
dered glass, ammonium salts, alum, borax, 
ete. Section IV deals with organic sub- 
stances used in sizing and waterproofing, 
or in producing translucence, and this 
part includes a very clever scheme of 
qualitative analysis. Section V deals very 
briefly with substances used in the im- 
pregnation of roofing paper. Section VI 
refers to metallic coatings and powders. 
Section VII gives only a fleeting mention 
of dyes in general and is devoted prin- 
cipally to methods of distinguishing be- 
tween blueing agents like ultramarine, 
indigo, cobalt blue, etc. Section VIII gives 
miscellaneous tests, including those for 
nitrates in cigarette paper, the examina- 
tion of specks in paper, etc. Section IX 
gives in detail the reagents required in 
microscopic and microchemical investiga- 
tion and their methods of preparation. 
The final section includes a number of 
tables, which can be found in most Amer- 
ican handbooks on chemistry or physics. 
The book, which is well bound and printed, 
is distinguished largely because of its 
excellent illustrations. Its author is Alois 
Herzog and it is published by Julius 
Springer in Berlin. The price is 28.50 
R.M., which at the current rate of ex- 
change is over $11.00. 
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| WANTED—Used dryers in good condition, 48” diameter, 
The original motor 130”, 132” or 134” wide. Include frames, drives and shaft 
driven bursting | if possible. Address Box 229, THe Paper INDUSTRY. 
TESTER ae 
The Original LONGCRIMP 
Rapid— FOURDRINIER WIRES 
Uniform— Were made by this Company in 1922. 
Accurate— Their outstanding service is known from 


coast to coast. 

Our Modified Longcrimp is the latest im- 
provement in that type of wires. It has 
the extra life of the original Longcrimp 
and can be used for light weight paper. 


The Lindsay Wire Weavin ng Co. 
14025 Aspinwall Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


E. J. CADY & COMPANY 
549 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 

















LAMOTTE SERVICE 


pH Control—Boiler Feedwater Control— 
Chlorine Control 
Standard Routine Tests Developed by LaMotte Research 











Peer eer eseeeeeeeseeeseeeeee225 
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Department Promote Better Control of Processes 
pH CONTROL CHLORINE CONTROL boa 
in the Beaters in Treating Mill Water Sup- 


im the Sizin; ply, etc. 
in a Roating, and Cok BOILER FEED WATER 


in Eliminating, Deposition of gin nig GEE Conese. || | THE CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY 











Pols "Vite Rolls and ing ‘Treated Water or in An- CAST e ROLLED e FABRICATED 
» White Water Recovery a Lee | Ra for: for all equipment exposed to corrosion by suiphite acids 
a Water Sup- Biseolved ¢ Oxyeen « age MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Piinished Paper of. qt. - hates . . . 
a Motte Outfits are accurate, they are inexpensive, —! they are - eee = 








easy to operate. Send for further information. 


LaMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


436 LIGHT STREET BALTIMORE, MD. For The 

THE TRADE-MARK | ° 

OF GOOD FELTS | P apermaker Ss 
| Library 


as Research Around the World, by Dr. Louis E. 
ise. 




















The Waterbury Felt Co. 
SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 








| gy -_ ne meomcong A 1 Bag aoe Wood Fibers 
“ss in the Manufacture : wood S. Harrar 
READY and J. Elton Lodewick. ali 


DRESSED”’ MILL COGS | Lessons in Paper Making, Part 1, by Harry Williamson. ‘ 
| 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING || Lessons in Paper Making, Part 2, by Harry Williamson. 
| Practical Helps for the Mill Man. 











Each one of these publications contains a wealth of information, 
THE MOST and they are priced at only fifty cents per copy prepaid. 
ECONOMICAL 
FILLINGTHAT 
Ss  ‘THEPADER 
IN A MORTISE I 
WHEEL } 
Ready | 
Bie INDUSTRY | 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 333 North Michigan Avenue 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., So. Bend, Ind. CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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mill for 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 minute periods, samples being 
taken at the end of each time period. The pulp samples 
were all shipped to Koethen, and the details of their subse- 
quent treatment are given. Sheets were made, and their 
tearing length and tear resistance measured. The tables and 
diagrams of data collected in the various laboratories show 
good agreement. The greatest mean variation (shown at the 
end of the period of disintegration, and prior to the actual 
refining of the pulp) was +4.8 per cent in the case of a hard, 
and +4.1 per cent in the case of a soft pulp. It was also 
shown that grooved Jackro mills gave better general agree- 
ment than did mills with smooth interiors. Other experi- 
ments are in progress in which a number of different inves- 
tigators will undertake the work, although there are even 
now sufficient data to indicate that the technique is well 
standardized, and that individual idosyncrasies will have 
little effect. B. v. Possanner and E. Unger. Papier-Fabr. 
(Sonderausgabe u. Auslandsheft), 31, No. 31A, 34-41 (1934). 


* Summer Meeting of Technical and Woodlands 
Sections of the Canadian Pulp & Paper Ass’n 


The members of the Technical and Woodlands Sections 
of the Canadian Pulp & Paper Association are fortunate in 
having had Ottawa chosen as the place for the Summer 
Meeting of the Sections, for Ottawa is not only interesting 
on account of being the Canadian Capital, but also on account 
of the fact that there are three pulp and paper mills within 
a radius of five miles from the center of the city. 

. The headquarters of the two Sections will 
Chateau Laurier, one of the finest and most 
hotels in North America. 

Mr. Kidd, chairman of the Technical Section, is preparing, 
with the help of his committee, a programme which will 
interest and appeal to technical men and superintendents 
in all branches of the industry. 

The Canadian Technical Section extends an earnest and 
hearty invitation to all members of T.A.P.P.I. and the 
Superintendents Association to attend the meetings and 
all other functions. 

The tentative program is as follows: 


be at the 
comfortable 


Monday, July 8th (Technical Section) 


9:30 a.m. Registration. 
10:30 a.m. Visit to Canadian International 
pany mills at Gatineau, Quebec. 


Paper Com- 


1:30 p.m. Technical Section Luncheon. 

2:45 p.m. Technical Section Sessions (Papers to be an- 
nounced). 

6:00 p.m. Swim at Chateau Laurier Pool. 

7:00 p.m. Dinner. 


Tuesday, July 9th 


All activities on this day will be held jointly with the 
Woodlands Section. 

9:30 a.m. Visit to mills of The E. B. Eddy Company 
and the J. R. Booth Company. 


1:30 p.m. Luncheon (Speaker to be announced). 

3:00 p.m. Joint meeting of Technical and Woodlands 
Sections, with papers. 

7:30 p.m. Dinner and entertainment. 


Wednesday, July 10th 


rolf at Ottawa Hunt and Golf Club for both Technical and 
Woodlands Sections and their friends, or visit to log towing 
operations on the Gatineau River for those who desire it. 


On Sunday, July 7th, the members of the Woodlands Sec- 
tion will convene at Petawawa to inspect the Forestry Dem- 
onstration station, and they will arrive in Ottawa and join 
the members of the Technical Section on Monday evening, 
July 8th. 

Reservations may be made and further information ob- 
tained by writing to A. N. Ball, Chairman, Reservation Com- 
mittee, The E. B. Eddy Company, Limited, Hull, P. Q., 
Canada. 
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W J HEN paper mill men say of pipe, “It’s the top,” 
you know it bas what it takes. That’s what 


these experienced pipe buyers say of Armco Spiral 
Welded Pipe, the pipe that is easy to get, easy to 
install, and mighty easy on maintenance budgets. 
Ordering Armco Spiral Welded is simplicity itself 
... You mail us your specifications, tell us when 
you want it delivered, and this strong, light-weight, 
money-saving pipe will be set down on your receiving 
latform right on time. No wait- 
ing, no production delays; and you 
get the most efficient, economical 
pipe that ever took a load off a paper 
mill man’s mind. Just send in 
those specifications—or ask us to 
help out on an unusual pipe 
problem. We'll be glad to. 





THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
PIPE SALES DIVISION + MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


OoOowM 


Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. See. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 


























CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
J. Wallace Tower—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. 


Consultation, reports, ( PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
a a gne AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
“mand engineering STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
supervision for the POWER PLANTS 
construction and 


: DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
equipment of 


STRUCTURES 





_ LK ee 























ENGLISH 


UNIFORM ? 





SUPERIOR ° 


CLAYS 


DEPENDABLE 


English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Pulp and Paper Mill Screens 


seo We ZZ 


of STAINLESS STEEL—COPPER—BRONZE— 
MONEL — CHEMICAL RESISTING ALLOYS 


Perforations that are accurate in size and alignment 
ANY METAL «» ANY PERFORATION 


eladlatenelen Kin 
Ha Pe ah cig de bey 
5654 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill.@11 4 Liberty St., NewYork, N.Y. 


CORROSION RESISTING LININGS 


STEBBINS --::-- 


ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


SEATTLE WATERTOWN, N.Y MONTREAL 











CHEMIPULP PROCEss, INC. 


CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 
CHEMICAL PULPING PROCESSES, OPERATING SURVEYS 
APPRAISALS ESTIMATES 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


CANADIAN AGENCY: 319 CASTLE BUILDING, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE: 3311 FIRST AVE., SOUTH, SEATTLE, WASH. 








VEST POCKET POWER PLANTS 


Small space occupied, Fm A low over-all operating costs, high and 
extreme efficiencies, relia ality. ke 4 initial investment. 

Complete power plants to meet any operating conditions of Pulp and Paper 
mills or other Industrial service. Engineering and Construction. 


Satisfactory Services Always Guaranteed. 


FERGUSON ENGINEERS 











PuLP MILL MACH’Y @ FINISHING ROOM MACH‘Y 
@ FRICTION CLUTCHES ° 
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DRY PAPER 
EVENLY 


STICKLE AUTOMATIC STEAM CONTROLS 


DRAINAGE SYSTEMS FOR DRYERS AND HEATING SYSTEMS 
IDENSATION ECONOMIZERS FOR HEATING AIR 
DEAERATING FEED WATER HEATERS, REDUCING VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, OIL AND STEAM SEPARATORS 


STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY, 2217 VALLEY AVENUE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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PAPER AND PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION 


Table 1. By Kind and Quantity, 1934 and 1933 

The schedules uséd in making the canvasses for the even- 
numbered years are less detailed than those for the odd- 
numbered years, and some of the items in this table may 
not be strictly comparable as between the two years. 








Tons (2,000 Pounds) 











































Kind 1934 1933 
FEI. cencttnncntiniinanintiinnnliis 9,186,226 9,190,017 
pS Se ae nea ee 989,705 928,332 
TEAMGIME PRPC  .nccccccccccccccees an 92,130 66,137 
eS BO. eae 62,108 62,954 
Book paper, uncoated 1,055.247 1,080,196 
Ee a aE 17.011 12,697 
oy RE eee 414.542 478,356 
ee ee eee ee ene 67,038 65,998 
See er 243,988 282,766 
Other chemical wood-pulp.................... 103,516 129,592 
WADRERE PARSE, COCR). ..cccccccccceccsccscsccccscccsccess 1,357,438 1,440,029 
A eS oa a ee 247,985 267,487 
Kraft 865,425 932,598 
Other 244,028 239,944 
TRA REG, BORD B ecicinnvesctctitpcestnieectenrnninenn 398,770 406,760 
EIIIIND : ccnei:sntngtincsicsshianeinianteadiaaaaaaaeningiae 190,577 202,861 
*Towel 51,250 
| 156,943 203,899 
Absorbent paper mn 78,953 79,832 
a .. 827,866 328,275 
I TE  ccncncteseicensnnctnsonccastiistocsniacneniennsotinsns 319,147 230,159 
OIE, TRIE, ccctncscesustentesicsavicssesinstinetintnns 4,073,309 4,076,290 
ee 1,882,195 2,020,617 
Folding boxboard (bending).................. 966,311 957,626 
Set-up boxboard (nonbending)............ 590,801 571,898 
Building board 67,908 58,048 
Binders’ board 21,125 26,429 
eee 84,404 71,667 
Leatherboard 20,851 21,437 
Press board ......... 20,167 7,241 
Other boards 419,547 341,327 








*Not separately called for on schedule. 


Table 2. By Quantity and by States, 1934 and 1933 
Statistics are given for all states for which separate fig- 
ures can be published without disclosing, exactly or approx- 
imately, data reported by individual establishments. Certain 
“Other States,” however, reported larger quantities of paper 
and paperboard than some of the states shown separately. 








Tons (2,000 Pounds) 

























State 1934 1933 

EE SEI saat vccseiseshsnacesheaiebnetnuginaiehondael 9,186,226 9,190,017 
IED. ccccscctsncencidhhssndithinnigadimeubuitsdasteaaccindal 169,709 167,033 
III sisi <cnancinsttchauehdacatieinsicibbuabaislniaiddelaiieged 146,643 156,676 
IIIT Lit cisisth.scistehcantincinideligslbtcesehubhunasinbeannandiinaatnt 8,547 © niaueiean 
SIE Tilirndincinttiannsiusice taecsiensedinedacabshicnicaodbigiaapadalaiaisls 418,940 437,242 
clit onstn titacichionsngh nietsaitnibicbennwaniiicsnanpmatiniedalinti 224,150 234,909 
IIIA - ws chichnsiiceshiphdcaletiniatedeabiaiaidenticmeipemaaraal 378,347 394,373 
SIE UT ciidtiich oecinstenaadseciniiniasadalitianniabeiecanbineiseneiantls 889,137 836,851 
SIE. sinvanttisecthisckcendutnicienliehesanéapibteiendsnabdainaiibianted 108,544 104,989 
III wis snngnsctansidedudbaneeuatiicatiabindbasthousiad 359,559 350,250 
ID sites atadecenssinsusacgpnblaanhcesnigiinatisiadddtdwaninnn 893,241 892,903 
IIL ~dicienidnttnnshedededeumnbeepdihtscbegecndienabbabenness 230,687 232,702 
IIIS is, ci. nsctie taetmencstinasiutnenebintaniaiied 134,495 
New Jersey .............. 92, 484,742 
New York ........... ; 993,197 
aE en 744,183 
Oregon 197,970 
Pennsylvania “ 611,164 
Tennessee .......... a " 86,686 
Vermont ......... a 67,575 
i... ae , ,777 311,350 
Washington . 381,997 
West Virginia ... . 46,331 
Wisconsin ............ . , 718,473 
Other States** 603,935 





*Included in “Other States” to avoid disclosing data for indi- 
vidual establishments. 

**Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, and Texas, for both years; in addition, 
Colorado and Delaware for 1933. 

(From Census of Forest Products: 1934, published by the Bu- 
reau of Census, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.) 
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The MORRIS 


HyDRAULIC COLUMN 


News of interest to Centrifugal Pump Users 





An uneventful life...... 


A wise man once said—‘‘Happy is the nation that has no history.” 
If you ask a typical engineer in charge of Morris Centrifugal Pumps 
about their history and how they are operating, he is likely to look 
a little blank. The chances are that he never even thinks about them. 
There they are, but they just keep on going day after day, year after 
year, without any trouble or expense. Could you ask any stronger 
recommendation? If you are interested in pumps that lead uneventful 
lives, ask Morris to send you bulletin on types for your requirements. 


“Believe it 





“ 
or not se @ #@ @ 8 


This Morris Non-Clogging Pump ingots has the digestion of an 
ostrich. The photograph shows overalls, blocks of wood, sticks, rags 
and miscellaneous debris which passed completely through it with 
some damage to themselves but none to the pump. 
Pulp pumps with this useful characteristic are described in Morris 
Bulletin 139—copy on request. 

——_@———— 





Facts and Figures...... 


Morris bulletins give the information you want to know about Cen- 
trifugal Pumps—how they are made and what they will do, explained 
clearly and concisely. And Morris Pump designs, like Morris recom- 
mendations, are authoritatively based on 70 years of experience in 
meeting severe service conditions, for Morris has always specialize 

on pumps for handling pulp, abrasive mixtures and corrosive liquids. 


TAPP! FALL MEETING 
Philadelphia — Atlantic City 
September 18-21 





For authoritative recommendations on any pumping problem, 
write to MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Export office: 30 Church Street, New York City 
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SPEED sno ENDURANCE 


WEAR and plenty of it! 


No use telling Paper Mill Technical Men 
and Superintendents that first cost of a felt 
doesn’t tell the whole story... NO INDEED! 

They learned long ago that the 
real proof of profitable performance is in 
running hours and long life. They have 
learned by pleasing experience and satis- 
factory records to trust TENAX FELTS to 
wear and WEAR, and keep on WEARING. 





‘‘"Non-Users Are the Losers” 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, NEW YORK 


Orn x> 2m 

















How much do 
your rolls cost ) 
you per hour; 


igure this up now, and then put a Butterworth Long Life 
Roll in the stack with any other make of roll. Time them 
all, and your figures will prove to you why some of the 
largest plants in the world use Butterworth Calender Rolls. 


| 





H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 


BUTTERWORTH Calender ROLLS * 
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The Paper Industry Safety Contest 
































































































Ad Raw | at the left 
the provision 
m3 ‘angu' ar misali ne 
ment. while the view 
at the right shows 
how lateral misalign- 
corrected 


ment is 
the joint. 


—that knock the stuffing 
out of stuffing boxes ! 


We do not know who first conceived the idea of packing and 
stuffing bexes—but we do know that the world has been searching 
ever since for ways of eliminating packing boxes and the endless 
work and maintenance they cause. 


=a | iis 














During recent years ‘‘ packless’’ construction has been welcomed 
in many types of equipment, and now packless construction has 
come to the rescue of users of stuffing boxes or ‘‘steam fits’’ on 
rotating equipment. 


The illustrations tell the story of the rescue. Pressure is held 
by the two spherical-end members which are held against a ear- 
bon-graphite bearing ring and seal ring by the force of the pressure 
within the housing. The carbon graphite is self-lubricating 
throughout its long life. By using the pressure-seal principle the 
pressure joint is self-adjusting to all pressure change. It has no 
means of adjustment or lubrication—because it needs none! The 
two diagrams show how the seal rings and ball-and-socket effect, 
compensates for angular and lateral misalignment. 


WILL YOU TEST IT—AT OUR EXPENSE? 


Here is a proposition that you can't escape if you have a serious 
interest in solving your stuffing box problems. It is just the reverse of 
the common garden variety of “free trial offers." We simply say: Try 
one of these joints, then return it with a report as to its effectiveness. 
We do not want you to keep it “if satisfactory."” We simply want you 
to know the Johnson Pressure Joint. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 
3820 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 


ohnson 
Rotary PRESSURE JOINT 


TRY IT... THEN RETURN IT! 








July 1, 1934 to June 30, 1935 
Cum. Scores as of April 30, 1935 
15 Mills Still in the Race 
PERFECT SCORES 
Division |—Paper and Pulp Mills 
PARTICIPANT MILL LOCATION 
< 
ry 
5 
= 
ie] 
--) 
fe 
3 St. Croix Paper Co. Woodland Maine 
= 
<] 
o 
5 rystal Tissue Co. Middletown Ohio 
4 
S 
Kim ~Clark Lakeview Neenah, Wis. 
Q Bird & Son, Inc. Phillipsdale _ Rhode 
U. 8. Em Co. Morgan Paper Co. Div. Litits, Pa. 
& In oo Livermore Chisholm, Maine 
© Spaulding Fibre New Mill Plant Milton, N. H 
= International Paper ' 7 Riley Maine 
© U.S. Gypsum Co. Gypsum Ohio 
Mead Paperboard Co. Rockport Indiana 
Division 11—Remanufacturing 
Container Corp. of paghe Natick Massachusetts 
Texas yn ty Dallas Texas 
Ceuuee Cn Houston Texas 
U. 8. LY yo! Genoa Ohio 
Bag Co. East Pepperell Massachusetts 
IMPERFECT SCORES 
Key Disabling | Frequency Ke Disabling | Frequency 
Number | Rank| Injuries ate Number | Rank Injuries | Rate 
P-108 1 10 5.054 P- 55 2 1 1.950 
P- 64 2 8 5.565 P-100 3 1 2.204 
P- 18 3 10 6.267 P- 7 4 2 3.641 
P- 30 4 & 6.504 P- 56 5 4 7.008 
P- 27 5 14 6.614 P- 3 6 6 10.095 
P- 23 6 8 7.858 P- 89 7 4 11.628 
P- 62 7 » 13 7.930 P- 61 8 5 12.106 
P- 19 s 10 8.589 P- 17 9 5 14.762 
P- 13 o) 14 9.559 P- 88 10 8 17.856 
P- 31 10 14 10.202 r=) Pp. 43 ll 7 19.132 
=< P- 67 ll 19 10.327 - P- 59 12 10 19.186 
iia P- 12 12 11 10.522 5 P- 4 13 9 23.867 
> P- 44 13 15 11.983 S P- 29 14 10 24.990 
S P-69|] 14 16 12.208 |} P-49/] 15 9 26.566 
& P14) 15 19 12.667 ||" P-75]| 16 10 7.482 
P- 95 16 16 14.804 P- 33 17 il 
P- 1 17 26 14.835 P- 41 18 ll 
P-101 18 17 15.624 P- 48 19 14 
P-102 19 33 19.651 P-104 20 20 
P- 28 20 76 21.279 P- 14 21 12 
P- 2 21 24 21.673 P-113 22 16 
P- 78 22 28 24.198 P- 47 23 26 
P- 87 23 37 25.863 P- 50 24 24 
P- 73 24 31 29.803 -———— —|——__——- 
P- 74 25 57 43.620 P- 63 9 1 
P- 71 26 64 57.734 P- 94 10 1 
— > ome P-109 ll 1 
P- 21 2 6 7.109 P- 6 12 2 
P- 68 3 6 7.606 P-110 13 1 
P- 25 4 6 8.539 P- 42 14 2 
P- il 5 6 9.559 P-103 15 4 
P- 10 6 10 10.357 Qa P- 8 16 1 
P-112 7 8 10.590 a P- 7 17 4 
P- 7 8 9 11.360 ||> P- 93] 18 2 
=m P- 40 i) 15 16.600 = P-107 19 6 
a P- 22 10 12 16.655 oO P- 24 20 5 
= P- 60 ll 4 17.305 P- 79 21 15 
=z P- 46 12 12 19.731 P- 5 22 9 
© P-5il 13 13 21.512 P- 80 23 9 
P- 45 14 19 23.170 P- 99 24 5 
P- 26 15 19 23.363 P- 81 25 14 
P- 76 16 15 24.771 P- 8 26 18 
P- 82 17 19 25.752 P- 98 27 15 
P- 16 18 18 26.349 
P- 32 19 22 28.940 
P- 77 20 26 41.981 Division 11 
= . 6 . 6.140 
. -1 7 6.161 
No April Report: Bemis Bros. Bag R31] 8 1 1 6504 
Co. and R-6. 5 B : > ae 
‘ -16 10. 
Withdrawn: P-83 R-9 | 11 4 14.507 
R- 2 12 8 15.651 
R- 1 13 10 033 
R-13 14 11 40.629 


























The Johnson Corporation, Three Rivers, Michigan 

Your proposition of trying out a Johnson Pressure Joint as outlined above 
is of interest. Please send form on which I can indicate type and size 
desired. 


Individual 
Company 
Street and Number............... ° 
Clty aml Btate....scccccccccsccccesesccccsdecseveccesocccsceentsecrsncsaesesies ; 
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Above—Reliance GearMotors and respective control 

panels driving cylinder moulds on Rice, Barton & 

Fales paper machine. Below—Water-tight Type, 

Force-entilated Reliance D-c. GearMotor as used on 

individual sections of wet ends of cylinder board 
machines. 


/ 


HEIR function is to collect the fibres, to live much longer. Manufacturing and 
hold them correctly and absorb replacement costs drop . .. You no longer 
water, not to transmit power—to stretch require coarse felts that put a jagged 
and fail long before their time. surface on your sheets. Instead, you can 
‘ : \ id employ “light, open,” fine-weave felts 
The installation of a Reliance auxiliary  ¢hat increase strength and improve finish. 
drive at the wet end of a board machine 
effects savings which often amaze cost- .. . a mecessarily quick summary. The 
finding departments. The use of Reliance Reliance staff will be glad to amplify it 
GearMotors for this purpose enables felts by a detailed study of your set-up. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1088 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches: Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington. 


Representatives in other principal cities. 


RELIANCE®,, MOTORS 
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GENERATION + 


This section turns the searchlight on 
power and its allied problems, show- 
ing big possibilities to save. Oppor- 
tunities to improve conditions, meth- 
ods, apparatus will be discovered. 
Worth while practices suggest new 
ideas and wider usages of equipment. 





@ Effect of Boiler Feeding 
on Operation 


Boiler feeding is a factor in the opera- 
tion of steam power plants which always 
has been of considerable importance, 
although it must be admitted not as 
much attention has been given to it as 
should have been. The safeguards 
thrown about the proper limits of water 
level fluctuations in a boiler do not begin 
to compare in cost, workmanship, ac- 
curacy or safety with those which govern 
the speed of a turbine. Operators have 
possibly inherited from the days gone by 
when “high water” or “low water” was 
less significant than now, a sort of easy 
familiarity with errors in water level 
regulation. The modern tendency, how- 
ever, is toward much greater safety and 
refinement in the highly important func- 
tion of boiler plant operation. 

Water level in a boiler influences a 
number of things, such as priming, de- 
gree of superheat, ability to operate at 
high ratings, etc. While the factors are 
all of importance, there is one which 
probably comes before any of those 
enumerated and that is the matter of 
safety—safety to life and safety to 
property. 

If the water level falls too low, that 
is, below the point of highest heating 
surface, the boiler will be in danger of 
exploding; if, on the other hand, the 
level is carried too high, water will be 
carried over into the steam lines re- 
sulting, perhaps, in wrecking the engine 
or turbine connected to those lines. 

It therefore becomes evident that in 
order to secure maximum safety in 
boiler operation, some form of automatic 
feed water regulator must be provided, 
especially in the case of large units 
operated at high ratings and under 
fluctuating load conditions. As a re- 
sult there have been developed a number 
of automatic feed water regulators which 
relieve the water tender or fireman of 
the task of constantly keeping the water 
in the boiler at a safe level by hand 
regulation. 


® Hand Firing of Coal 


Firing too much coal at one time is 
bad practice. When it is considered 
that many coals contain 35 per cent or 
more of volatile matter which is driven 
off rapidly after firing, it will be seen 
that when a large amount of high vola- 
tile coal is thrown into the furnace 
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MAINTENANCE 


By W.S. JOULE 


there will be serious losses from the 
escape of unburned gases. 

Whether the spread, coking or alter- 
nate method of firing is best can only 
be determined by trial. If coal cakes 
over the surface it should be broken up, 
but care should be taken to disturb the 
fire only when it is necessary. Clinker- 
ing coal causes incomplete combustion 
by the ash in the coal melting and form- 
ing a thin layer on top of the grate bars 
which prevents the air from passing 
through. 

The inexperienced fireman attempts 
to relieve this condition by free use of 
the slice bar, pushing it under the fire 
over the grate and turning the fire 
upside down. This mixes the clinker 
among the burning coals, where it again 
melts and fuses the coal together, mak- 
ing a mass which will not burn at all. 
In a situation like this, the less dis- 
turbance of the fire the better. As soon 
as the grates begin to cover over, the 
fire should be burned down as well as 
possible, and then cleaned. 


® Gauging and Adjusting 
Motor Air Gaps 


Gauging the air gap of an electrical 
machine, besides giving warning of dan- 
ger from rotor rubbing serves also as 
check on bearing wear. A new motor 
should always have its air gap checked 
before starting, as well as a motor that 
has been taken apart and reassembled. 
If the belt has been shifted to pull ina 
different direction, gauging should be 
done before and after the belt is put on. 
The frequency of gauging motors in serv- 
ice depends on the drive, but as motors 
are ordinarily cleaned at certain inter- 
vals the gauging can be done at the same 
time. In the plant with which the writer 
is connected the air gap is checked up 
every two weeks. Belt, chain and gear 
drives ordinarily cause more bearing 
wear than those that are directly con- 
nected. 

Ordinarily an air-gap gauge comes for 
each motor, but an experienced man can 
carry a few different sizes and by using 
the largest gauge that will go into each 
motor tell how the air-gap is holding up. 
It is even preferable to use various sizes 
of gauges to find out if the air gap is 
decreasing, rather than to take a min- 
imum-size gauge and use that until the 
air gap decreases to it. 

To check for an eccentric rotor, mark 
one spot on the stator and then insert 
the gauge at that point for various posi- 
tions of the rotor. If the rotor is not true, 
the air gap at this point will vary when 
the rotor is turned. If it is out enough 


to cause trouble, the rotor should be put 
in a lathe to investigate the cause. If 
the trouble lies in the shaft, it may be 
straightened or replaced. If the cause is 
due to high laminations, they can be 
ground off. 

The stator laminations also may be 
uneven. To detect this condition mark 
one spot on the rotor and turn the rotor 
to various positions, inserting a gauge 
each time at the marked point on the 
rotor but for various points on the 
stator. 

If thin slat wedges warp they should 
always be attended to as the coil may 
work out and rub on the rotor. Motors 
having adjustable heads are provided 
with bolts (two on each head) designed 
to hook onto the frame and threaded on 
the other end with a nut outside the 
head. By raising or lowering these nuts 
the heads may be shifted up and down 
or sideways. When adjusting the air 
gap the belt must be taken off or made 
very slack, and for direct-connected mo- 
tors the coupling should be separated. 
It is generally necessary to make the 
gap at the top of motor slightly large 
to allow for the rotor rising when the 
heads are tightened up again. 

With the heads loose the motor should 
be adjusted by means of the adjusting 
bolts so that it will have a clear gap 
all around. Care should be used to 
make the gap even on both ends of the 
rotor. It is customary to adjust the air 
gaps to give a slightly greater clearance 
on the side where wear will come; i. e., 
in a belt drive on the side where the belt 
pulls and in direct-connected motors on 
the bottom. 

After the air gap is adjusted and the 
heads are tightened the rotor should 
be moved (not rotated) in all directions 
to see that it cannot rub. 


® Care of Conveyor Chains 


For all drives and all horizontal con- 
veyors, run the closed or hook end first. 
Always run bar or open end first for all 
vertical and inclined elevators and in- 
clined conveyors where the foot shaft 
runs idle. When the angle of inclination 
in conveyors is such that the return 
strand has a decided tendency to impart 
power rather than to require it, the di- 
rection of travel of chain is governed 
by the last rule. When of a lesser angle, 
the direction of travel of chain is gov- 
erned by the first rule. Do not operate 
chains at a speed greater than the maxi- 
mum speed rating. The most econo- 
mical speed from the standpoint of life 
and service is but half of the maximum 
rating. 
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THWING 


PORTABLE pH METER 


for paper makers 


The Thwing pH Meter is the most complete 
and simplified instrument for making pH deter- 
minations in paper mills. It is completely assem- 
bled as a portable unit so that it can be used 
in the laboratory and in the mill. It has a fine- 
ness of reading suitable for all control work. 


The Thwing pH Meter is especially valuable 
for its ease of operation. It can be taken into 
the mill and pH readings of the pulp can be 
taken quickly at the beater and flow box and of 
the waste liquor at the save-all. By using this 
quick “check-up” method of pulp analysis dur- 
ing the course of paper manufacturing, the pro- 
duction of good quality paper can be increased 
and mill efficiency improved. 


The Thwing pH Meter takes the mystery out 
of pH testing. No technical knowledge is re- 
quired. Any mill man can use this instrument 
successfully. 


Write for Leaflet M-341 


THWING 


INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
3353 Lancaster Ave. :: 


Attend TAPPI FALL MEETING Sept. 18-21 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City 
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Philadelphia, U.S. A. 












EMBOSSER 


A small unit to be attached to bag 
or envelope machine for embossing 
cellophane or glassine. 


We manufacture embossers for all 
purposes with die and surface 
printing units for same, if desired. 


We also manufacture steel emboss- 
ing rolls for any type of embossing 
machine. 


HUDSON SHARP MACHINE CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 



















1864 The Qualifications of 1935 


EXCELSIOR FELTS 


are embodied in their name 


Elimination of felt marks 

X actly as you want them 
Carefully manufactured 

Easy starting and non-blowing 
Lasting qualities 

Satisfying performance 

I mmeasurably successful 
Order today and 

Reduce your felt costs 


CYLINDER WETS 
(Open and water shedding) 
















71 years of experience in felt manufacture. 
Maximum tonnage obtained if run over 


EXCELSIOR FELTS 


Manufactured by 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 





Sold by 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75 Duane St., New York, and direct 
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TECHNICAL, DEVELOPMENTS 


The following abstracts are of the latest 
developments found in the foreign press. 
Photostats and translations of complete 
articles can be obtained at cost price. 
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® Use of Heat in the Dry 
End of Paper Machine 


The claim is made that the steam from 
the condensate of the felt dryers may 
be utilized in heating the entire dry end 
of the paper machine through a grad- 
uated integration of the main steam line 
and the drainage system of the machine 
with the aid of automatic reguiators. 
The paper enters the dryers through the 
nest or deck of cylinders marked (I) 
and leaves it when dry through the nest 
(IV). The main live steam line indi- 
cated by (1) is equipped with an auto- 
matic pressure regulator (2), in front 
of which there is a branch steam inlet 
leading to the felt dryers (3). These 
dryers are arranged above the paper 
drying cylinders, behind each nest of 
which is placed another automatic steam 
pressure regulator (8) and (13). Each 
regulator functions so that the steam 
pressure of the preceding nest of cyl- 
inders may be adjusted at any time. 
All the felt dryers (3) are connected 
with a common condensing chamber 
(5). This has a level regulator (4) 
operating in such a way that when the 
level in (5) rises, the condensate is au- 
tomatically drawn off, and when it falls 
the drain from (5) is immediately shut. 
Since initially, the felt dryers are fed 
with live steam, and since the conden- 
sate has a high heat value, the steam 
from the common steam _ collecting 
chamber (5) is released into the live 
steam line connected with the final nest 
of dryers back of the regulator-valve 
(2). If desirable, this steam release 
may be so made that steam enters into 
any other nest of drying cylinders. If, 
for example, the final nest of cylinders 
carries almost the full steam pressure, 
steam from (5) may be shunted through 
cutoff valve (14) into some other group 
of cylinders where the pressure is lower. 
Area-Regler A. G. Berlin Schéneberg 
(E. Born, inventor) German Patent 
No. 607206; Kl. 55 d. 
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® Nickel Alloys in the 
Paper Industry 


Abstract of a descriptive article deal- 
ing with recent developments in this 
field, read at the N. Division of the 
Technical Section of the (British) Pa- 
per Markers Association. The follow- 
ing alloys are of the greatest interest 
to the papermaker: (1) Monel metal, 
which is used in castings and in 
wrought form, and which in its soft form 
is ordinarily stronger than certain steels 
and resists alkalis, but not sulphides, 
SO., or bleach; (2) Stainless steel (e.g. 
two types, (a) containing 8 per cent 
nickel and 18 per cent chromium, and 
(b) containing 15 per cent nickel and 
15-25 per cent chromium) which is re- 
sistant to chemical attack; (3) Nickel- 
clad steel (i.e. steel on which nickel has 
been rolled) which economizes on pure 
nickel in heavy equipment; (4) Nickel 
steel, which covers a variety of Ni-steel 
alloys; (5) the so-called Ni-resist, a cast 
iron alloyed with sufficient nickel, cop- 
per and chromium (e.g. nickel 14 per 
cent; copper 7 per cent; chromium 3 per 
cent) to impart to castings a resistance 
against weak acids and alkali, and 
which is often more resistant than 
bronze; (6) Nickel cast iron, in which 
the latter is so alloyed with nickel that 
a fine-grained long wearing casting re- 
sults; (7) Nickel-aluminum bronze 
which contains up to 10 per cent nickel, 
and which resists corrosion and ero- 
sion; (8) Nickel-chromium heat-resist- 
ing alloys that maintain their strength 
at high temperatures, and (9) the so- 
called Inconel, a chromium-nickel alloy, 
low in iron, and showing marked resist- 
ance especially against liquors contain- 
ing sulphur. In mechanical woodpulp 
production, Monel metal has been used 
in manufacturing thickeners. It is used 


for the rods on which cylinder moulds 
are built up, and outlasts brass or bronze 
six times. The same metal finds appli- 
cation in rotary filter drum equipment. 
In chemical pulp-making, nickel-cast 
iron and nickel steel may be used in 
chipper construction. In soda recovery, 
Ni-resist is profitably used where corro- 
sion-resistant castings in pumps, pipes, 
and valves are demanded. Ni-resist is 
especially valuable in handling hot black 
liquors, and far outlives ordinary valve 
metals. In black liquor evaporators, 
Monel metal or pure nickel are indicated. 
Monel metal tubes in one mill are still 
in use after 13 years, while copper tubes 
in the same service lasted 28 months, 
and steel tubes lasted 9-12 months. 
Nickel heat resistance alloys, and espe- 
cially Ni-resist, are utilized in furnaces 
producing black ash. In the rotary type 
furnace this alloy is excellent for walls 
and lips at the hot end. In the sulphite 
process, after SO. is formed, corrosion 
is usually very great at the ordinary 
juncture between cast iron pipe and 
cooler. Ni-resist pipe, when installed at 
this point has three times the life of 
cast iron. The remarkable usefulness 
of nickel-chromium stainless steel in 
fittings of the sulphite digester is dis- 
cussed (Cf J. D. Miller, Metals and Al- 
loys [1934], 5,263) as well as the ulti- 
zation of stainless steel and Ni-resist 
in various parts of the blow pit. In- 
conel was used without perceptible cor- 
rosion after 18 months, in evaporator 
tubes used in the treatment of sulphate 
black liquor. In the blades of the cones 
and shells of a Jordan engine, it was 
found that the average life of steel was 
6 months, that of bronze was 3 years, 
while that of Monel metal was 7 years. 
Relative cost data are given. In the 
case of bleach liquors Ni-resist, or better, 
a special alloy containing 58 per cent 
Ni (together with molybdenum, chrom- 
ium, iron, and tungsten) is serviceable 
for pumps, pipes, valves, etc. In certain 
special beaters (used in manufacturing 
filter paper and photographic papers) 
where non-corrosion is essential, the 
vats may be entirely surface-coated with 
stainless steel sheets. In the beater roll 
blades, Monel metal and special nickel- 
aluminum bronzes are very useful. 
With regard to maintenance costs, 
Monel metal over a period of 3.5 years 
appears to be cheaper and more resis- 
tant than steel or phosphor-bronze. In 
connection with other parts of the beat- 
ing operation, the uses of Monel metal 
and Ni-resist are described in some de- 
tail. In papermaking machinery, the 
nickel alloys have found application as 
follows: (a) Ni-resist for rotating pad- 
dles and nickel-clad steel and Monel 
metal linings in certain types of stuff 
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Two or twenty, the quality of Appleton Felts 
is always the same. The process of manufac- 
ture assures that. Beginning with the selection 
of pure high grade wool on through the 
various steps in manufacturing, there is only 
one objective. That is quality. Critical 
supervision becomes an absolute control of 
production. 








Made for the definite requirements of the 
customer, Appleton Felts today are standard 
for quality and service---proof on request. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


ae 





TAPPI FALL MEETING 
Philadelphia - Atlantic City 
September 18-21 
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chests; (b) Model metal or stainless 
steel in screen plates, with emphasis 
on the use of the former; (c) troughs 
and trays of Monel metal in screen 
equipment; (d) easily removable Monel 
metal screws, bolts, etc., in centrifugal 
graders. It was shown, however, that 
Monel metal and stainless steel ma- 
chine wire both fail because of embrit- 
tlement. In small scale experiments 
Iconel screens, after subjection to re- 
peated rolling and unrolling on a spin- 
dle until failure was complete, showed 
6803 rolling and unrolling cycles, as 
compared with 3379 for fourdrinier 
bronze. Other comparative data are also 
given. On the continent, Monel metal 
and metallic nickel have been used as 
table rolls, since their modulus of elas- 
ticity and resistance to corrosion makes 
them superior to brass. The same metal 
(Monel) is applied in box tops (due to 
its durability and to the fact that it ex- 
tends the life of the fourdrinier wire) 
and in suction type couch rolls, vacuum 
pump spindles, and leaf springs. In the 
dry end of the machine, nickel cast iron 
cylinders, because of dense grain and a 
high degree of finish and strength are 
advocated. The same alloy is well suited 
to gear trains driving the dryer cylin- 
der. The use of nickel-chromium alloys 
for calender rolls has also progressed. 
Shower pipes of Monel metal, for dam- | 
pening prior to calendering are of serv- 
ice. The same metal is used in stretcher 
bars in winding paper. Its.other appli- 
eations are in troughs for coating ma- 
chines and for glazing plates. The above 
are only a part of the applications fully 
described by the author, who includes 
16 references, many of them taken from 
American journals. A. B. Everest. (T. 
S.) Paper-Maker and Brit. Paper Trade 
J. 89, No. 4, 54-59 (1935). 


® Alkali Cellulose 


Since Russia is planning a close in- 
tegration in the manufacture of pulp 
and viscose, in the same mills, certain 
researches on the formation of alkali cel- 
lulose were undertaken. The idea for- 
merly held that pulp containing 5 per cent 
water was best suited as raw material, 
since changes in moisture content would 
shift the merserization equilibrium: 
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CgH190; + NaOH = CgHy0; Na + H,O 
to the left, thus interfering with alkali 
cellulose formation, is unfounded. The 
Russian Scientific Research Institute 
now reports that moist~-pulp not only 
does not hinder mercerization, but ac- 
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tually helps the process, and that pulp 
in the form of a dough, rather than in 
sheets is most suitable for alkali cellu- 
lose manufacture. In the figure, in 
which moist pulp (water content not 
given) is compared with air dry pulp, 
the former was mercerized in 10 min- 
utes as compared with % hour in the 
ease of the latter. Pulp of which about 
two-thirds was water (i.e. pulp contain- 
ing 200-250 per cent moisture on the dry 
basis) was converted to alkali cellulose 
within 5 minutes. In these small scale 
studies, no gross chemical differences 
appeared between the various alkali cel- 
luloses. The properties of the resultant 
laboratory viscose samples were similar 
to those of standard viscose. However, 
in working with doughy pulp, high in 
water a change in mercerizing equip- 
ment is necessary. Instead of the usual 
press, a disintegrator followed by a 
worm press is suggested. A worm con- 
veyor carries the mercerized pulp to the 
breaker. W. I. Iwanoff; Zellstoff und 
Papier, Feb. 1935; through T. S. Paper 
Maker and British Paper Trade J. 89, 
No. 4, 52-53 (1935). 


© Pipe Lines in the 
Paper Industry 


The suitability of pipes made of Pyrex 
glass, Monel metal, cast iron (with an 
inner galvanized surface), stainless 
steel, wrought iron, etc., for paper mill 
service is discussed. After being in use 
for 18 months vulcanized fiber pipes 
(with a wall thickness of % inch, 4 
inches in diameter and 2.7 meters in 
length) showed little wear and main- 
tained a smooth interior surface. El- 
bows, T, and Y connections are all of 
one piece. However, since vulcanized 
fiber piping gradually develops an in- 
creased rigidity with use, special skill 
is required in inserting or disconnecting 
such lines. According to G. S. Barett, 
wrought iron pipe with an inner % inch 
coating of rubber is more serviceable. 
The rubber extends right to the flanged 
surfaces. In such pipes no wear or tear 
was shown in six months of service. 
Pipe lines of asbestos and cement with 
rubber flanges are especially recom- 
mended for service in the paper indus- 
try, although evidently elbows and other 
connections were neither manufactured 
nor tested. The article emphasizes re- 
quirements in pipe installation (but un- 
fortunately the abstract does not give 
the specific uses to which these pipe 
lines were put—translator). Zellstoff 
und Papier; through Papier-fabr. (Ab- 
stracts) 33, No. 8, 33 (1935). 


® Rosin Soaps With High 
Free Rosin Content 


The soap is prepared by suspending a 
mixture of 35-55 per cent rosin, 2-4 per 
cent washing soda, 1.75-2.5 per cent 
NaHC0Osz, 3-5 per cent NH,OH, and 6-12 
per cent of a protective colloid (casein 
or gelatine) if necessary admixed with 
starch, in about 3 to 4 parts of cold 
water. The suspension is heated rap- 
idly until the boiling point is nearly 
reached. Foaming takes place initially, 


and at the end of 3 hours, when all the 
rosin has been peptized, the soap is made 
up to the volume required in the size 
solution, which is then filtered. The 
following advantages are claimed:—the 
size, in which 85-95 per cent of the total 
rosin content is free, is completely sol- 
uble in cold solution; a diminished alum 
requirement is necessary, and there is 
no flocculation when hard water is used. 
Antoine Cyprien Gillet. French Patent 
No. 757571 (Cf Die Zellstoff-Faser 32, 
No. 2, 32 (1935). 


® The Pick Test in Printing 
Papers 

While fluffing or dusting of paper in- 
volves the removal of small portions of 
the surface of the sheet (i.e. loading or 
fiber bundles) the term “picking” as 
here used refers to the tearing out of 
appreciable portions of that surface. 
The separation of particles from the 
sheet takes place largely near its edge. 

















The resistance of paper towards this 
picking has now been measured quan- 
titatively by means of a special device 
(constructed by F. Fuess of Berlin-Steg- 
letz) and is illustrated in the figure. 
Here the test strip (P) 2 cm. in width 
is adfixed at one end of a brass bar (S) 
with bevelled edge. (S) is 2.5 cm. wide, 
and a shellac-lampblack mixture is used 
as adhesive. The other end of (P) is 
clamped to revolving drum (T) by 
means of a clamp and (S) is connected 
with a carrier which moves about the 
axis (T). The so-called angle of attack, 
shown in the illustration between (P) 
and (S), may be adjusted but is pref- 
erably 36 deg. (T) has a pendulum 
weight (G) which is raised by the ten- 
sion of (P). When (P) tears from (S) 
and breaks, the position of (G) is re- 
corded on a scale. By such means, the 
tearing load in grams per cm. of strip 
width were recorded and _ tabulated. 
Practical tests were made with papers 
printed with the same ink, and resis- 
tance to picking was found to vary 
widely within papers of the same class. 
Highly calendered papers showed less 
resistance to picking. Often opposite 
sides of the same sheet of paper showed 
different picking resistances. In an in- 
dividual sample, however, there seems 
to be no practical difference between the 
figures for the machine direction and 
the cross direction. Julius Bekk Zell- 
stoff und Papier 14, No. 12, 501 (Dec. 
1934): through T. S. Papermaker and 
Brit. Paper Trade J. 89, No. 2, 20 (1935). 
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® Testing Corrugated Board 
Using the general principle of the 
Mullen tester, the authors have de- 
veloped a new instrument for obtaining 
the bursting strength of corrugated 
board. In designing this device, which 
may also be used in testing paper, they 
have deliberately eliminated a clamp- 
ing technique which experience has 


gor MN) 
3 ae, TED 
unt 





shown to cause variations in the pop 
test. The instrument is so constructed 
that the rubber membrane is always in 
contact with the sample, and as shown 
in Fig. 1, and this membrane is con- 
nected with a soft rubber ring (B) 
which is keyed into a metal dise (A). 
(B) prevents the sample from slipping 
since its coefficient of friction is high, 
and due to minute circular grooves in 
the rubber. Thus, prior to the test, the 
sample rests on (B), and (C) is low- 
ered very carefully until it barely rests 
on the upper surface of the board, which 
is thus completely free from any initial 
clamping pressure. This is the feature 

















Figure 2 


of the apparatus, which is shown in its 
entirety in Fig. 2. The bursting strength 
tests are briefly discussed. Lhomme and 
Argy; Papeterie, 57, No. 4, 158-162 
(Feb. 1935). 


® Shortening Sulphite Cooks 
by Pretreating Wood 

A condensation of the more compre- 
hensive work of Bryde, at the Tech- 
nische Hochschule at Darmstadt. As the 
results of numerous experiments, the 
data of which are given in 10 graphs, it 
was shown that the delignification of 
spruce chips, after pretreatment with 
SO, and more especially by evacuation 
prior to charging the digester, the sul- 
phite cook could be materially short- 
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ened. Furthermore, the yields were in- 
creased, and the strength and color of 
the pulp were improved. The wood 
chips need not be moistened to insure 
absorption of SO., which is taken up 
nearly as rapidly without as with pre- 
liminary evacuation. However, by using 
the empirical measure of the rate of 
penetration suggested by Richardson 
(Pulp and Paper Mag. Canada, 32, 160 
1932) and Saunderson and Maass (Can- 
adian J. Research, 10, 24 (1934)) which 
depends on the speed with which treated 
wood sinks in air-free water, the effect 
of pre-evacuation is obvious. Untreated 
wood chips (sapwood) sank in about 
60 hours. SO,-treated chips sank within 
5 hours; and evacuated chips within 20 
seconds. In the case of heartwood, the 
figures were 70 hours when untreated, 
6 hours when saturated with SOs, and 
20 minutes when evacuated. The au- 
thors cite 27 very recent literature ref- 
erences. E. Borchers and O. Bryde. 
Papier-fabr. 32, No. 49 (T. S.) 500-504 
(1934). 


® Consistency Regulator 

This regulator controls both the con- 
sistency and the amount of stock. Con- 
trary to the operation of previous sys- 
tems which measure the density of only 
a portion of the stock, and which then 
add water to the main part of the flow, 
the new regulator permits the passage 
of all of the stuff, which is controlled 
continuously. The principle of the in- 
strument, as illustrated, is based on the 
fact that if the stock density varies, 
there will be a change in the head of 
this stock as it flows through the-orifice 
(b) which has a definite cross-section. 
This change in head determines the 
quantity of water to be used in stock 
dilution, and which is added just before 
this stock enters the revolving meter 
(a), which is supplied with cellular par- 
titions. When the stock leaves this 
meter its level is kept constant, and, 
since a definite height of stock is closely 
correlated with a constant consistency, 
this means that the latter may be kept 
practically invariable, within surpris- 
ingly close limits. Depending on the 
use made of the paper machine, the stock 
flowing uniformly from (b) may be reg- 
ulated by valve (c). An adjustable 
flap (d) permits the adjustment of the 
desired consistency in any specific case. 
Variations in head of stuff are transmit- 
ted to (g) by means of the lever device 
(e) attached to the float-roll (f). The 
transmission is effected by air, through 
gear-plunger (i) to the ratchet (k) 
which is moved by crank (1). The air 
(under a pressure corresponding to a 
water column of 400 mm.) enters the 
regulating cylinders, as well as the pipe- 
feeler (m), the open end of which may 
be partially or completely throttled by 
(e), depending on the position of (f) 
(i. e., on the head of stuff). These 
changes in air pressure serve to raise or 
lower the plunger. (i), thus causing (g) 
to turn in one direction or in the other, 
and by this means the spindle of (h) 
makes for an increase or decrease in the 
flow of water. A stirrer placed near the 
entrance of this water keeps the latter 


well mixed with the stock. This stirrer, 
the meter, and the float are as near each 
other as feasible in the construction of 
the machine. If the air current is inter- 
rupted, the larger outside plunger (n) 
within the cylinder is lifted by means of 
a spring (shown in the lower part of the 
cut). Thus (i) is kept in a central po- 
sition where it cannot affect operation, 
and the ratchet apparatus (k) may be 
worked by hand. Details and diagrams 
are given regarding the steering of both 
(n) and (i). Experiments showed that 
changes of 0.5 mm. in the height of (f) 
were ample to operate (g). The sensi- 
tivity of the regulator may be gauged 
from the following:—a change of 1 mm. 
in height corresponds to a change in 
consistency of about 0.02 per cent. The 
accompanying illustration is taken orig- 
inally from a more comprehensive arti- 
cle on new developments in the wet end 











of the paper machine by Karl Bachmann 
Wochenbl. Papier-Fabr. 66, No. 1, 4-8; 


No. 2, 27-29; No. 3, 46-47 (1935). An 
excellent and much more detailed ac- 
count of the regulator operation is given 
in T. S. Paper-Maker and British Paper 
Trade J. 89, No. 2, 18-19 (1935). The 
patent abstract with the original, and 
somewhat different illustration, involv- 
ing the same principle is given in Pa- 
pier-Fabr. (Patents), 33, No. 4, 14. J. 
M. Voith. Heidenheim; German Patent 
No. 606174, K1 55d. 


® Hot Pulp Grinding 

The author presents data showing the 
advantages of low consistency over high 
consistency in hot grinding. If the 
consistency in the grinder pits is kept 
at 2— 2.5 per cent, the pulpstone sur- 
face which is flushed on two sides, is 
kept clean. A closed water circulation 
system operates throughout the mill. 
White water at 40 to 50 deg. C. is largely 
used, and the introduction of fresh 
water is reduced toa minimum. At the 
temperatures listed above, slime for- 
mation is inhibited. Thus auxiliary 
equipment remains clean, and power con- 
sumption drops considerably (at times 
more than 20 per cent). Yields of pulp, 
it is claimed, increase 10-13 per cent, 
the pulp quality improves, and the per- 
centage of slivers is lower. The pulp- 
stone which is kept blunter, and which 
is burred less frequently than in high 
consistency grinding wears longer. Ta- 
kies are given showing the results of 
mill experiments giving comparative 
yields, relative efficiencies, etc., result- 
ing from the two methods of grinding. 
Walter Brell; Wochbl. Papierfabr., 66, 
No. 7, 121-3 (1935). 
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PAPERMAKING PATENTS 


* IN THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled by James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 


Inquiries with reference to any 
of these patents should be ad- 
dressed to James Atkins, Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C. 





1,998,758—Treatment of Paper Pulp. 
Harold S. Holt and George L. Schwartz, 
Wilmington, Del., assignors to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., a corporation of Delaware. No 
drawing. Application April 3, 1933. Se- 
rial No. 664,286. 9 Claims. (Cl. 92—21). 
A process for making starch treated hy- 
drated mercerized paper pulp which 
comprises beating mercerized paper pulp 
in water without substantial cutting ac- 
tion on the fibers until the freeness of 
the pulp is reduced to within the range 
of 150 seconds to 200 seconds, and in- 
corporating starch into the pulp. 


1,998,780—Decorative Sheet Material 
and Process for Preparing the Same. 
Ralph G. Jackson, Woodbury, N. J. 
Application September 20, 1932. Serial 
No. 634,057. Renewed December 18, 1934. 
21 Claims. (Cl. 91—67.9). As a new 
article of manufacture, a felt sheet com- 
posed of chemically curled and swollen 
fibres of wood pulp, the said sheet hav- 
ing a nap and having colored decora- 
tions substantially throughout its thick- 
ness. 


1,998,781—-Decorative Sheet. Ralph G. 
Jackson, Woodbury, N. J. Application 
November 8, 1933. Serial No. 697,195. 
28 Claims. (Cl. 154—47). As a new ar- 
ticle of manufacture, a laminated sheet 
material comprising a backing layer and 
mounted thereon a layer of non-woven 
fibrous material of a porous nature prior 
to treatment, said last-named layer hav- 
ing a nap and having decorations sub- 
stantially throughout its thickness. 


1,999,049—A pparatus for Making Mot- 
tled Paper. Issued April 23, 1933. To 
Olof H. Hedstrom, Jr., Hartford, City, 
Ind. 


1,999,260—Coated Paper and Process 
of Manufacture. John E. Schopp, Oak 
Park, Ill. Application June 27, 1932. Se- 
rial No. 619,375. 8 Claims. (Cl. 91—68). 
The method of making varnished paper 
comprising coating the paper with a 
mixture of pigment and casein in which 
the quantity of casein is sufficient to 
hold the pigment to the paper during 
manipulation of the paper in coating 
but is not sufficient to permanently hold 
the pigment to the paper, drying said 
coating, applying a second coating of 
from approximately 1 to approximately 
2 pounds in weight comprising casein 
only, drying said second coating and 
applying a coat of varnish. 


1,999,607 — Defiberizer. William G. 
Hagmaier, West Allis, and Ernest C. 
Shaw, Milwaukee, Wis., assignors to 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., a corporation of Dela- 
ware. Application February 21, 1930. Se- 
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rial No. 430,213. 5 Claims. (Cl. 83—75). 
A defiberizing apparatus for reducing 
masses of wood or like fibrous material 
to separated fiber particles useful for 
paper pulp making purposes, comprising 
a rotor having peripheral defiberizing 
teeth, a carriage movable tangentially 
across said rotor, said carriage having 
a material confining chamber of enlarg- 
ing cross section approaching said rotor, 
and means for periodically moving said 
earriage across said rotor. In a defiber- 
izing apparatus for reducing a mass of 
fibrous. material to separated fiber par- 
ticles for pulp making purposes, a rotor, 
and a plurality of sectional elements 
carried by said rotor, each of said ele- 
ments having a plurality of substan- 
tially uniform and integrally connected 
and longitudinally alined teeth project- 
ing beyond the rotor periphery and the 
teeth of at least one of said elements 
presenting a substantially rectilineal 
crest of the same length as the rotor 
when viewed normal to the rotor axis. 


2,000,006 — Paper Making Machine. 
Samuel Amantea, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Application November 12, 1934. Serial 
No. 752,643. 15 Claims. (Cl. 92—44). 
A paper making machine, comprising a 
head box, a movable outlet box in tele- 
scoped relation with the head box, and 
means for moving the outlet box into 
the head box. 


2,000,268—Hydration of Pulp. George 
S. Witham, Jr., Lincoln, N. H. Applica- 
tion October 5, 1932. Serial No. 636,298. 
10 Claims. (Cl. 92—24). 

In a device for treating paper stock, 
the combination with a beating engine 
of the Hollander type including a tub 
and a roll rotatively mounted therein, 
of a pump for withdrawing stock from 
said tub and discharging it against said 
roll at a velocity calculated to produce 
a substantial impact therewith and 
thereby break up bundles of fibres in 
said stock. 

The method of treating paper stock 
which comprises circulating the stock 
in a suitable receptacle, subjecting the 
circulating stock to a brushing treat- 
ment whereby the ends of the individual 
fibres are frayed and combed out, con- 
currently withdrawing stock from the 
circulating mass undergoing the brush- 
ing treatment and projecting it against 
a suitable target at a velocity calculated 
to produce a substantial impact there- 
with whereby to break up bundles of 
fibres therein, and thereafter returning 
said stock to the. circulating mass. 


2,000,528—Laminated Composite Paper. 
Garrett B. Linderman, Jr., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., assignor to Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., a cor- 


poration of Pennsylvania. Application 
December 27, 1932. Serial No. 649,082. 
2 Claims. (Cl. 154—46). A laminated 
composite stationery paper suitable for 
taking an inscription consisting of a 
layer of metallic foil adhesively secured 
to external sheets of paper of writing 
paper quality. 


2,000,5446—Paper Drying Process and 
Apparatus. John O. Woodsome, Detroit, 
Mich. Application April 18, 1931. Serial 
No. 531,031. 4 Claims. (Cl. 34—48). 
The method of drying a continuous trav- 
eling web of paper, which comprises 
passing the paper web over heated sur- 
faces in an enclosed space, continuously 
introducing a stream of relatively cool 
conditioned air into said enclosed space 
to travel upwardly at both sides of the 
traveling web, thereby inducing an out- 
ward flow of heated air and water vapor 
from the immediate vicinity of said 
heated web into the upwardly traveling 
stream of conditioned air for admixture 
therewith, and continuously withdraw- 
ing such admixture. 


2,001,022—Indirect Heating and Cir- 
culating System for Sulphite Digesters. 
Harlan W. How, Aspinwall, Pa. Appli- 
cation September 8, 1933. Serial No. 
688,672. 27 Claims. (Cl. 92—7). In a 
digester system, a digester shell, means 
for supporting said shell, means extend- 
ing through said shell adjacent said sup- 
porting means for withdrawing and re- 
turning the liquor in said shell and 
means for heating the withdrawn liquor. 


2,001,023—Creped Paper. Charles M. 
Howell, Springfield, and James d’A. 
Clark, Swarthmore, Pa., assignors to 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa., a 
corporation of Pennsylvania. Applica- 
tion October 23, 1934. Serial No. 749,648. 
6 Claims. (Cl. 154—55). As a product 
of manufacture, a soft creped multiply 
towel or toilet tissue paper whereof any 
ply is made of paper other than cellu- 
lose wadding, said product having a 
potential stretch of not less than fifteen 
per cent. 


2,001,049—-Gummed Paper and Method 
of Preparing. Gardner R. Alden, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., assignor to Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, Framingham, 
Mass., a corporation of Massachusetts. 
Application April 29, 1931. Serial No. 
533,652. 15 Claims. (Cl. 91—68). Method 
of preparing gummed paper, comprising 
applying to a sheet of paper a finely 
divided open pattern of resist and there- 
after applying to the paper a continuous 
layer of adhesive and subjecting the 
coated sheet to breaking. 


2,001,177 — Winding Mechanism for 
Paper Bottles. Andrew Bodor, Newark, 
N. J., assignor to Reinforced Paper Bot- 
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of the solution used . . . exact amount of alum 
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System. 
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tle Corporation, New York, N. Y., a 
corporation of Delaware. Application 
March 9, 1933. Serial No. 660,087. 6 
Claims. (Cl. 983—79). The combination 
with a mandrel comprising a cylindrical 
straight portion and a frusto-conical 
portion, of a shell having its interior 
walls spaced from the mandrel a dis- 
tance equal to the thickness of the blank 
and corresponding in shape to the shape 
of the straight and tapered portion of 
the mandrel and means for simultan- 
eously winding a blank portion around 
each straight and tapered portion of the 
mandrel with their adjacent edges in 
lapped position to form a bottle body. 


2,001,208 — Cylinder Paper Machine. 
Samuel V. Minskey, Leroy T. Foley, and 
Henry Leopold, Knox County, Tenn. 
Application December 15, 1933. Serial 
No. 702,502. 18 Claims. (Cl. 92—43). 
In a cylinder type of paper machine, in 
combination, a vat for a pond of fibrous 
stock, a foraminous cylinder rotably 
mounted therein, stock feed boxes on 
both sides of said vat, a main stock 
supply connected with one of said feed 
boxes, a pipe communicating with the 
bottom of said vat, and means for flow- 
ing stock through said pipe to the other 
of said feed boxes. 


2,001,268—Pulp Treating Process. John 
D. Rue, Niagara Falls, N. Y., assignor 
to Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
New York, N. Y., a corporation of New 
York. Application October 18, 1933. Se- 
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rial No. 694,171. In Canada Septem- 
ber 21, 1932. 10 Claims. (Cl. 8—2). 
Process which comprises introducing 
into a water suspension of pulp chlorine 
to an amount 25 to 100 per cent in excess 
of that required for chlorination of the 
non-cellulosic constituents of said pulp, 
promptly and thoroughly mixing the 
chlorine with the pulp, reacting the 
chlorine with the pulp to a point sub- 
stantially short of complete exhaustion 
of the chlorine as such and thereupon 
introducing an alkali into the reaction 
mixture in amount sufficient to neutral- 
ize the mixture and combine with the 
unconsumed chlorine, thoroughly mix- 
ing the alkali with the pulp, reacting the 
resulting hypochlorite with the pulp and 
washing the pulp. 


2,001,339—Coating Paper. Joseph H. 
Wood, Chicago, Ill. Application Feb- 
ruary 9, 1931. Serial No. 514,378. 2 
Claims. (Cl. 91—68). The method of 
producing coated paper which com- 
prises; moving a web of paper; applying 
to said web at a predetermined point 
wet coating material substantially in 
excess of the amount finally desired; 
continuing the movement of the wetted 
web out of contact with the applying 
instrumentality; drawing the wetted 
web under its own tension over a striated 
calibrating and equalizing bar, to re- 
move excess coating and calibrate the 
thickness of the remaining coating at all 
points transversely of the web by the 
contact between the web and the striated 


bar only; permitting the striated and 
calibrated coating to remain wet long 
enough for the striations to disappear; 
and subsequently drying the coated web. 


2,001,246—-Manufacture of Paper. Or- 
von P. Gephart, Miamisburg, Ohio, as- 
signor to Howard D. Meincke. No Draw- 
ing. Original application March 5, 1931. 
Serial No. 520,481. Divided and this ap- 
plication July 13, 1932. Serial No. 622,363. 
5 Claims. (Cl. 92—21). In the prepara- 
tion of paper, the method of incorporat- 
ing calcium sulfates therein, which com- 
prizes incorporating in the paper pulp a 
dispersion of calcium sulfate containing 
small proportions of a soluble aluminum 
compound and an alkaline lime com- 
pound. 


2,001,442—Machine for and Method of 
Manufacturing Bag Tubes. Frank G. 
Wikstrom, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y., a 
corporation of New York. Application 
July 18, 1928. Serial No. 293,738. 34 
Claims. (Cl. 983—81). A machine for use 
in the manufacture of bag tubes having, 
in combination, means for feeding a 
strip longitudinally, means for applying 
adhesive to one end of the strip, means 
for winding the strip upon itself a plu- 
rality of times so as to form a tube with 
the outer end of the strip secured by said 
adhesive, means for removing the tube 
from said winding means, and means 
for flattening the tube when removed 
from said winding means. 
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LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


HIS superior mineral leader has become “standard” in 
many mills specializing on better quality for their various 
grades of paper. Its use increases retention of other fillers 
and sizes, improves formation and printing qualities of the 
paper and prevents “whiskers.” Also let us quote you on— 


Acetate of Lead C. P. Ammonium Hydroxide 
Aluminum Sulphate, Commercial C.P. Hydrochloric Acid 
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Aqua Ammonia C. P. Sulphuric Acid 

Barium Carbonate Muriatic Acid 

Barium Chloride Salt Cake 

Barium Sulphate (Blanc Fixe) Soda Ash 

Bleach Sulphuric Acid 

Caustic Soda Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Founded 1839 Subsidiary of E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Birmingham Charlotte Cincinnati Milwaukee New Orleans Pittsburgh St. Paul 
San Francisco, 584 Mission Street Los Angeles, 2260 East 15th Street 

Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 

Acids and General Chemicals Division, Montreal and Toronto 
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The COMMERCIAL OUTLOOK 


New York, June 1, 1935. 


TATISTICS and nearly all in- 
= dices point with unmistakable 

evidence, and majority opinion 
among manufacturers, distributors and 
business men in general confirms that 
real and lasting recovery from the de- 
pression is well on the way. Both dur- 
able and consumer industries, with few 
exceptions, are attaining a degree of 
activity not witnessed ‘or several years. 
On all sides in the business world are 
heard expressions of confidence regard- 
ing the present development of business 
and concerning the outlook. 

Replenishment seems the order of 
the day. In certain industries, notably 
the automotive industry, the past few 
months have seen production and sales 
rise to a level equal to that of the busy 
period of 1929. Reports of mail order 
houses and chain stores tell of marked 
gains in the distribution of merchan- 
dise. Retail business turnover is far 
ahead of last year’s figures, and is show- 
ing steady expansion. Credit is abun- 
dant and money is available at unprec- 
edently low rates for business purposes. 
Statistics show that unemployment is 
on the wane in a major portion of the 
country, and as more plants resume 
activity and consumer buying increases, 
it is likely unemployment will steadily 
decline. 

Coincident with the upturn of trade 
and the improvement in agriculture, a 
great Government disbursement of near- 
ly five billions of dollars to quicken the 
recovery movement has been started. 
One almost immediate result will be a 
material increase in the purchasing 
power of the country, which in turn 
must benefit retail and wholesale trade 
and the manufacturing industries. Pre- 
dictions are being openly made that 
consumer demand for various commo- 
dities during the latter half of this year 
will establish a new high sales record 
for quite a few years, and it is apparent 
numerous manufacturers are preparing 
for the anticipated boom in business. 

Meanwhile the paper industry is en- 
joying fair activity. There is no ques- 
tion demand for paper of some classes 
in some cases has slowed down of late, 
as ordinarily is the situation at this 
season. With summer approaching, it is 
customary for consumers and converters 
of paper to curtail buying, and the mar- 
ket recently has reflected this habit. 
Nevertheless, the industry on the whole 
is moving ahead to broader activity, ex- 
periencing a constant development of 
demand and securing sufficient business 
to justify the operation of its productive 
equipment and plants at a fair rate of 
capacity. There are market difficulties, 
of course; the situation has not been 
entirely purged of uncertainty and ob- 
stacles, but paper manufacturers and 
dealers with few exceptions express 
gratification with the volume of busi- 
ness and the highly encouraging pros- 
pects of further market expansion. 
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An excellent sign is that paper con- 
suming trades are busy, or certainly 
busier than in the last several years. 
Paper box manufacturing is reported 
active, and gradually increasing. Book 
and periodical publishing is growing; 
manufacturers of paper cups, towels, 
napkins and various other paper articles 
are meeting a widening market and 
steadily enlarging their output, while 
consumption of paper in the retail 
movement of goods is consistently 
mounting. 

The index of newspaper advertising 
for April stood at 78.7, as compared 
with 77 for March, a gain of 2.2 per cent, 
after the usual adjustment for seasonal 
variation, etc., according to Printers’ 
Ink. The April index showed an in- 
crease of 7.1 per cent over the same 
month of last year, this being the largest 
gain that any month this year has reg- 
istered over the corresponding month of 
1934. 

A decline in production of newsprint 
by United States mills of 8,761 tons in 
April more than offset a 5,737 ton in- 
crease by Canadian mills during the 
same month, yet the April output in both 
the United States and Canada recorded 
an appreciable rise over the preceding 
month. The United States production 
in April was 74,891 net tons contrasted 
with 73,528 tons in March this year and 
83,652 tons in April a year ago, while 
Canadian mills produced 222,244 tons in 
April, against 205,682 tons in the pre- 
ceding month and 216,508 tons in April, 
1934, according to the News Print Serv- 
ice Bureau. The total for both coun- 
tries was 297,135 tons, compared with 
279,210 tons in the month before, and 
300,159 tons a year ago. 

During the first four months of the 
current year, Canadian manufacturers 
produced 810,190 tons of newsprint. 
Only twice in the history of the Cana- 
dian -industry has this total been ex- 
ceeded—in the first four months of 1930 
when 832,851 tons were made, and in the 
like period of 1929 when 840,565 tons 
were produced. With the exception of 
the first four months of 1933, when only 
292,602 tons of newsprint were produced, 
United States output for the first 
four months of 1935 set a new low for 
many years, amounting to only 299,890 
tons. In the similar period last year 
United States mills produced 325,241 
tons and Canadian mills 789,457 tons. 
Both countries in the first four months 
this year produced 1,110,080 tons, com- 
pared with 1,114,698 tons in the same 
time a year ago. 

Canadian mills shipped 237,000 tons 
of newsprint in April and United States 
mills shipped 76,961 tons, making total 
combined shipments of 313,961 tons, an 


excess of shipments over production of 
16,826 tons. This resulted in a decline 
in stocks at the end of April to 79,130 
tons from 95,956 tons at the end of 
March last, and compares with stocks 
of 59,582 tons on April 30, 1934. 

Production of paperboard in the 
United States increased to 275,770 tons 
in March, compared with 251,870 tons 
in February this year and 254,819 tons 
in March last year, according to the 
monthly Census Bureau summary. Board 
output for the first three months of the 
current year reached a total of 789,666 
tons, showing gains over the 708,496 
tons produced in the same period of last 
year, and 648,733 tons in 1933. Produc- 
tion was at 66.7 per cent of mills’ rated 
capacity in the first quarter of 1935, 
compared with 61.3 per cent a year ago 
in the similar time, and 55.2 per cent in 
1933. New orders for board received 
by manufacturers during March called 
for 268,360 tons, against 252,578 tons 
in the preceding month, and unfilled or- 
ders held by mills at the end of March 
were for 79,049 tons, contrasted with 
84,341 tons a month earlier. 

¢ ¢ 
® New Chemical Company 
Organized 

The Dow Chemical Company of Mid- 
land, Mich., and the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company of Cleveland, announce 
that they have joined in organizing 
the Cliffs-Dow Chemical Company. The 
amount of capital issued is not known, 
but it is understood that arrangements 
have been made to dispose of shares to 
provide money for further expansion 
and development. The Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company has owned and operated 
a chemical plant at Marquette, Mich., 
for thirty years. 

The scope of the new company will be 
to manufacture chemicals derived from 
wood, a field in which both companies 
have been experimenting and carrying 
on research work. The location at Mar- 
quette is considered a very favorable 
site as it is adjacent to the large timber 
holdings of The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


® John F. Hercher 


John F. Hercher, plant superintendent 
of the John Strange Paper Co., Neenah, 
Wis., for a quarter of a century, passed 
away May 10, at the age of 61 years. 

Mr. Hercher had been connected with 
the paper company for 33 years. He was 
a native of Menasha, Wis., and had been 
a lifelong resident of the twin cities. 

The deceased is survived by his 
widow, three sisters and one brother. 
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Wuetuer there be workable codes or not, the entire papermaking 
industry will prosper more if every one will do his share—whether 
it be employer or employee—to make the best possible conditions 
for each other. 

Competition is the life of trade, but cut-throat tactics are its 
ruination. 

New and better products for your mill will point the way to 
progress. New and better equipment to replace that which is obsolete 
and costly to operate will answer your question ““How can I make 
better paper and show a greater profit?” 

The Fritz Rerintnc aNnp Hypratinc Macuine is the answer 
lo the prayers of many executives for a better and lower cost method 
of making paper—making better paper at a lower cost. 

It is being done in other mills, and it may solve your problems. 
Will you let us talk it over with you? 


LOVE BROTHERS, INC. a AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Domestic RAW MATERIALS 


® Papermaking Rags 


Dealers view the outlook for paper- 
making rags with bullishness, and are 
rather firm in their demands regarding 
prices. Much emphasis is placed on the 
supply situation, it being contended by 
dealers that many grades of rag stock 
consumed by paper mills are definitely 
searce, are being collected or produced 
in less than normal quantity, and are 
being exported or shipped to domestic 
manufacturers in a way keeping avail- 
able supplies in the market at a low 
point. That exports are an important 
factor in papermaking rags seems un- 
questioned. Some grades, notably old 
white cottons, new white shirt cuttings 
and other new cuttings, are being 
shipped out of the United States—main- 
ly to European countries—in larger 
amounts than perhaps ever before, and 
this movement out of the country is 
helping materially to keep market sup- 
plies down to a low ebb. 

However, it can hardly be said paper 
manufacturers are experiencing any 
real difficulty in locating all the rags 
desired. There may be occasions when 
they have to look around the supply 
trade to some extent before finding the 
rags wanted, but there is no dire short- 
age nor even a sufficient scarcity to have 
other than a sustaining influence on rul- 
ing market prices. The price tone is 
firm, as concerns most grades, but actual 
advances in the market are lacking. 

Probably the strongest class of paper- 
making rags, both as regards supply and 
price, is roofing stock. Felt paper mills 
have absorbed supplies freely for some 
time, and apparently have cleaned up 
existing supplies to a degree where deal- 
ers are growing more and more wary in 
booking mill orders at prevailing mar- 
ket values. Prices abroad are firm and 
offerings restricted, and this exerts its 
influence. In the East, mills are paying 
1.25 and 1.30 cents per pound for No. 1 
domestic roofing stock, 95 cents to $1 
per hundred pounds for No. 2 domestic, 
1.15 cents a pound for Spanish dark cot- 
tons and 1.25 cents for mid-European 
dark cottons, and perhaps are exceeding 
these prices by a shade in some instances. 
Approximately these same prices on do- 
mestic roofing prevail in the Middle 
West. Dealers and importers feel that 
an advance is coming in roofing rags, 
and are making sales guardedly. 

New No. 1 white shirt cuttings are 
quoted at 6 cents or a trifle less f.o.b. 
dealers’ shipping points, fancy shirt cut- 
tings at 2 to 2.25 cents, washables at 
1.60 cents, unbleached muslins at 6.25 
to 6.50 cents, light silesias at 4 to 4.25 
cents, blue overall cuttings at 3.75 cents, 
bleached canton flannels at 5.50 cents, 
and light flannelettes at 4.25 cents. It 
is not unusual for some sellers to ask 
above these figures, particularly in cases 
where they have to go out in the market 
and cover sales. Old white cotton rags 
are reported bringing 2.75 and 3 cents 
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a pound, and higher for some packings 
of No. 1 stock. Repacked twos and blues 
are around 1.50 cents a pound and 
thirds and blues 1.30 cents f.o.b. ship- 
ping points. 


© Old Paper 


Reports with few exceptions tell of 
a steady and fairly voluminous move- 
ment of waste paper into consuming 
channels, with practically all grades 
sharing in the market activity. How- 
ever, available supplies are ample for 
mills’ requirements, and about the best 
that can be said concerning prices is 
that they are holding their own. Cer- 
tain of the very highest grades have 
eased slightly but otherwise market 
levels are maintained. No. 1 hard white 
envelope cuttings, for example, have 
sagged in price to where sales at 2.35 
cents a pound at shipping points have 
been recorded, as against a previous 
market level up around 2.70 cents. 

Hard white shavings of No. 1 quality 
are selling at 2 to 2.25 cents a pound at 
shipping points, No. 1 soft white shav- 
ings at 1.60 to 1.80 cents, old No. 1 kraft 
at 90 cents per hundred pounds, heavy 
No. 1 book stock at 50 cents, and old 
corrugated boxes at 45 cents; these 
prices being those current in the East. 
Eastern dealers are complaining of low 
prices ruling on mixed paper and folded 
news, for which they are securing only 
about 15 cents a hundred pounds for the 
former and 20 to 25 cents for the latter 
f.o.b. New York. Elsewhere, slightly 
higher prices than these are paid. 


® Rope and Bagging 

Most grades of bagging are selling 
relatively well at steady to firm prices, 
and paper manufacturers are showing 
a good proportion of interest. On the 
other hand, old manila rope is reported 
in slow demand. No. 1 scrap bagging is 
is bringing 1.35 cents a pound at ship- 
ping centers, and probably a little high- 
er in some instances, while roofing bag- 
ging is around 85 cents per hundred 
pounds. Gunny bagging is firm at 1.40 
cents or more per pound for domestic 
and 1.60 cents for foreign f.o.b. shipping 
points and ex dock Atlantic ports, re- 
spectively. 


® Pulpwood 


A steady movement of pulpwood sup- 
plies, mostly against contracts, is re- 
ported, and the market shows little or 
no change of consequence. Quoted prices 
are maintained. 


® Mechanical Pulp 


Plenty of water in mill streams this 
spring has enabled grinding plants to 
operate freely, with the result open- 
market demand for groundwood has 
diminished substantially. It is said, in 
fact, that trade in domestic groundwood 


is near a standstill, other than of course 
on contracts placed early in the year. 
Consumers also are taking some sup- 
plies originating in Canada or in Euro- 
pean sources. Market prices, while not 
weak, certainly are not firm, and the 
trend recently has been downward, with 
some little recession registered in some 
quarters. Domestic groundwood is nomi- 
nally about $25 per short ton at pro- 
ducing mills, while Canadian pulp is 
offered at $23 a ton ex dock American 
Atlantic seaboard and probably slightly 
less, and Scandinavian dry groundwood 
at $20 to $21 Atlantic seaboard. Expec- 
tations are the market will firm up as 
the summer progresses and production 
conditions are less favorable, forcing 
consumers into the market to satisfy 
requirements. 


¢ Chemical Pulp 


After a spurt of activity following the 
revision downward in open-filed mini- 
mum sales prices, the market for chem- 
ical woodpulp has quieted very percep- 
tibly. In effecting the change in mini- 
mum bases on sulphite, bleached and 
unbleached, manufacturers and import- 
ers induced mill customers to place ad- 
ditional tonnage orders, but meanwhile 
demand has simmered off to a degree 
where the market is said to be develop- 
ing at best very limited life and almost 
entirely of routine character. There is 
a steady and fairly large movement of 
pulp from domestic mills on contracts, 
but little fresh buying by paper manu- 
facturers. 

The minimum basis on prime bleached 
sulphite continues 2.50 cents per pound 
ex dock American Atlantic seaboard, up 
to 2.75 cents and higher on extra qual- 
ity grades, while prime strong un- 
bleached sulphite is 1.90 to 2.05 cents 
a pound Atlantic seaboard. Domestic 
bleached soda pulp is selling at 2.50 
cents delivered consuming mills. Do- 
mestic or Canadian kraft pulp is about 
2 cents per pound on a delivered basis 
for No. 1 grade kraft. Most reports say 
that domestic pulp mills are fairly well 
booked up, having sufficient orders to 
keep them well engaged for some time 
ahead. 


* Chemicals 


Domestic casein prices exhibit a soft 
undertone, reflecting the upward trend 
of production in the Midwest, and de- 
mand has slackened as a result. Coarse 
ground is now 11.50 to 12 cents a pound, 
and the fine mesh 12 to 12.50 cents. Ar- 
gentine holds at about 13.25 cents for 
carlots ex dock for the finely ground. 
Soda ash is in moderate demand and 
quotably maintained at 1.20 centsa pound 
packed in bags f.o.b. works. Solid caus- 
tic soda is steady at 2.60 cents upward 
at works. Bleaching powder is quoted 
on a range of 1.90 to 2.10 cents per 
pound in drums at works. 
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B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Import and Export 


IMPORTS 


® Wood Pulp 


The Supreme Court’s decision invali- 
dating the National Recovery Act and 
the codes under which nearly all trades 
in the United States have been operating 
for the last year and a half or there- 
abouts puts a changed complexion on the 
wood pulp price situation. Opinion in 
the pulp trade is that open-filed mini- 
mum price bases on sulphite and kraft 
pulp will be removed. Just what will 
be the outcome of the ruling in respect 
to the pulp price arrangement is, at this 
writing, problematical. Factors in the 
trade, however, express the belief that 
the pulp market stabilization set-up of 
European and Canadian producers in 
conjunction with American pulp manu- 
facturers likely will be discarded, al- 
though there are many in the trade who 
feel some form of cooperative effort to 
maintain the market stabilization will 
be continued. Much, it is said, will de- 
pend on the foreign pulp producers—on 
what attitude they may take and the 
policy in marketing their product they 
may adopt. Majority opinion of the 
trade is that these producers will not 
permit the stabilization arrangement to 
crumble. 

Pulp manufacturers and importers ex- 
pect the voiding of the NRA will lead, 
and very shortly, to something of a mild 
boom in chemical pulp, along with other 
raw materials for the papermaking and 
other manufacturing industries. The 
feeling is common in pulp trade circles 
that manufacturing activity is due for 
broad expansion. It is believed manu- 
facturers will step-up production now 
that the fear of Government or Code 
Authority interference is removed, and 
trust to their own initiative to find a 
consuming outlet for their increased out- 
put. This, it is expected, will result in 
a larger consumption of and demand 
for pulp, and other raw materials. 

Scarcely no apprehension is expressed 
in the trade concerning the likelihood of 
any recession in chemical pulp market 
prices. Prices today are held to be fair- 
ly close to cost margins, and with a 
livelier market, as is anticipated, pulp 
importers and agents look for prices to 
maintain at least their present levels 
steadily. There is even some talk of the 
probability of price advances, provided 
of course consumption and demand rise 
to the extent that is believed likely. 

The market for imported pulp for 
several weeks prior to the NRA decision 
ruled quiet decidedly. This was rather 
to be expected following the brisk buy- 
ing by paper manufacturers earlier in 
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MARKETS 


the year. The principal reason for the 
market’s quietness appeared to be that 
consumers were well covered, for a time 
at least, and with the summer coming 
on and considerable uncertainty in the 
paper market outlook, not much disposi- 
tion was manifested to add to pulp sup- 
plies or commitments. 

Prices have held to established mini- 
mum selling bases, prime bleached sul- 
phite from 2.50 cents per pound upwards, 
depending on quality, ex dock American 
Atlantic seaboard; strong prime un- 
bleached sulphite 1.90 to 2.05 cents, and 
standard prime Scandinavian kraft 1.70 
cents. Scandinavian groundwood is 
quoted at $20 to $21 per short ton for 
dry, ex dock basis at New York or other 
Atlantic ports, and approximately a dol- 
lar a ton cheaper for moist. 

Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States in March showed a gain over the 
preceding month and also the same 
month last year, totaling 106,919 long 
tons of chemical grades, valued at $4,- 
372,558, against 96,965 tons of a value of 
$3,980,928 in February this year, and 
97,694 tons of a value of $4,241,737 in 
March a year ago, according to U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce reports. The 
March receipts brought the total for the 
first quarter of the current year up to 
363,987 long tons, compared with 351,313 
tons in the corresponding period last 
year. Groundwood imports in March 
were 12,476 long tons, valued at $194,650, 
making a total for the first three months 
of this year of 39,259 long tons, against 
31,572 tons in the similar time of 1934. 


® Paper Stock 


Imports of paper base stocks into the 
United States continue to register a gain 


over last year, and during the first 
quarter of 1935 were approximately 4 
per cent above receipts in the same 
period a year ago. Proportionately the 
largest increase was in pulpwood im- 
ports, which doubled in volume and 
showed a rise of 65 per cent in value 
this year over last year. Imports of rags 
and other paper stock were also larger 
than a year ago. 


® Paper 

Imports of paper and paper products 
into the United States during March 
were valued at $7,134,766, compared with 
$5,540,584 in the preceding month, ac- 
cording to Department of Commerce fig- 
ures, making a total for the first quarter 
of this year of $19,074,609, an increase 
of 4 per cent over the corresponding 
period in 1934. A scrutiny of the figures 
reveals that this rise in value was 


chiefly due to the increase in imports 
of standard newsprint, which accounted 
for 87 per cent of the incoming ship- 
ments. Newsprint imports, as compared 
with the first quarter of 1934, rose from 
462,174 tons to 481,217 tons, and from 
$15,736,612 in value to $16,670,450. Im- 
ports of other classes of paper and 
board dropped in value from $2,640,943 
to $2,404,159. Most of the various classes 
shared in this decline. Exceptions were 
wrapping paper, imports of which in- 
creased 46 per cent, and leatherboards, 
which increased 195 per cent. Receipts 
of cigarette paper, which stand next to 
newsprint in value, declined 7 per cent; 
imports of pulpboard also 7 per cent, 
and of paperboard 35 per cent. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of paper and paper products 
from the United States during March 
reached a total value of $1,864,636, 
against $1,548,207 in the month pre- 
ceding, and bringing the total for the 
first three months of this year up to 
$4,973,897, representing a gain of 11 
per cent over the corresponding quarter 
of last year. A comparison of volume 
figures for the three months’ period 
indicates that the rise in value repre- 
sents an actual increase in the amount 
shipped to foreign countries rather than 
an increase in average prices. With 
the exception of a very few items, the 
volume of exports this year were sub- 
stantially above those for the first 
quarter of 1934. 

During the first quarter, exports of 
newsprint rose 30 per cent compared 
with a year ago; boards, exclusive of 
building boards, approximately 25 per 
cent; fibre insulating and wallboards 
29 per cent and 14 per cent, respectively; 
sheathing and building paper 11 per 
cent, toilet paper 23 per cent, towels 
and napkins 25 per cent, paper bags 46 
per cent, boxes and cartons 10 per cent, 
and wrapping paper 9 per cent. Among 
the better grades, surface-coated paper 
increased 53 per cent, greaseproof and 
waterproof papers 60 per cent, and writ- 
ing paper 19 per cent. 

March exports of paper base stocks 
were valued at $1,513,857, a rise of 
nearly 250 per cent compared with 
March, 1934, while shipments for the 
first quarter totaled $2,819,678 in value, 
an increase of 130 per cent over the 
corresponding quarter last year. The 
bulk of these exports consisted of sul- 
phite wood pulp, shipments of which 
were 43,035 tons in the three months 
this year of a value of $2,366,738. 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REKOVED 


POOLE 


IF YOU EVER USED A FLEXIBLE COUPLING YOU 
WILL KNOW AT ONCE WHY EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
MAKE THE POOLE BETTER. 


AND IF YOU NEVER USED ONE AND HAVE HAD 
TROUBLE WITH MOTOR BEARINGS ON DIRECT CON- 
NECTED EQUIPMENT, LET US SHOW YOU WHAT IT 
WILL DO TO REMOVE A FEW OF THESE STRAINS 
WITH A POOLE. 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES—MANY OF THEM ExX- 
CLUSIVE WITH THE POOLE: 


ADJUSTS ITSELF TO ALL CONDITIONS, LEAVING ITS 
MEMBERS FREE TO FLOAT WITHOUT STRAIN TO 
PARTS. 


GEARED TYPE PROVIDING GREAT STRENGTH, THE 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY OF MODERN FLEXIBLE COU- 
PLING DESIGN. 


NO FLEXIBLE MATERIALS TO CRYSTALLIZE OR 
BREAK ... FILLED WITH OIL, SELF-LUBRICATING ... 
OIL TIGHT, DUST TIGHT... PERMITS FREE LATERAL 
FLOAT . .. STRONGER THAN SHAFTS IT CONNECTS 
. - » COMPENSATES FOR BOTH OFF-SET AND AN- 
GULAR MISALIGNMENT. 


Poole Foundry & Machine Co. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Get the whole story from our handbook, 
“Flexible Couplings”. A copy will be gladly 
sent without obligation. 


—the better 


FLEXIBLE 
COUPLINGS 
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